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Since the Editio Princeps of 1469 Heyne tells us 
that a year has not passed without at least one new 
edition of Vergil, and since He3me's day the annual 
rate has increased rather than diminished. In the new 
Catalogue of the British Museum 'Vergil' occupies 
eighty-two folio pages. It is then only reasonable to 
require of a new Editor of Vergil that he should justify 
his existence, and point out what he proposes to do 
which has not been as well or better done already. 
More especially is an apology needed for an Editor 
who comes after Conington. No English edition of the 
poet can compare with his. I have constantly referred 
to him in the Notes, and where I have ventured to differ 
from him, have generally given his version as an alter- 
native. At the same time I have found that his very 
merits — his acuteness, his subtlety, his conscientious 
discussion of every possible and sometimes impossible 
rendering — make him unattractive to schoolboys, who 
too often content themselves with culling the transla- 
tions in inverted commas. But instead of pointing out 
what I conceive to be the defects of other school editions, 
an ungracious task at best, I will state the plan and 
scope of the present commentary. 
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It is intended specially for the use of higher Forms 
in Public Schools. Most teachers are agreed that 
Vergil, the most difficult, in point of language, of all 
Latin poets, cannot be profitably read in lower Forms. 
At the same time it will, I hope, be found to satisfy the 
requirements of all except the most advanced class of 
classical students. 

The text is founded on Ribbeck's larger edition 
(Leipzig, i860), and is, if I am not mistaken, an advance 
on previous school editions. I have, however, exercised 
my own judgment in weighing the evidence of MSS. by 
help of the materials which Ribbeck has so admirably 
supplied, and have generally rejected his emendations 
and transpositions when unsupported by the authority 
of any MS. The various readings of the Aeneid are so 
few that they may be discussed even in a school edition. 

In orthography I have followed the MSS. even at the 
sacrifice of uniformity. It is surely time that such 
barbarisms as coelum^ quuvty solatium^ which still deform 
the Oxford text, should be eliminated. Such innova- 
tions as are likely to perplex a boy, if met with for the 
first time, I have mentioned in a note. The restoration 
of i for/ will be found rather a help than a hindrance 
to those — a daily increasing majority, as I trust — who 
adopt the new pronunciation of Latin. In writing 
Vergil I have preferred to incur the charge of pedantry 
rather than be guilty of the obvious inconsistency of 
letting Vergilius on one page face Virgil on the next 

In the commentary I have studied compression 

throughout. As a rule, I have restricted myself to the 

one Interpretation for which there seemed to me to be 

vi 
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the best authority. On the other hand, I have dwelt 
at greater length than Conington on points of S3mtax 
and prosody, on the primitive meanings and Vergilian 
uses of words. 

In spite of M. Benoist's admonition^ I have indulged, 
though sparingly, in some attempt at literary criticism. 
To bring home to a boy the excellencies of an ancient 
poet, to make him take the same interest in Vergil that 
he does in Scott or Tennyson, to make him feel that 
the Aeneid is a work of art, and not merely a medium 
for imparting a modicum of Latin, or a bank on which 
he can draw for t2^s for Latin verse, is at once the 
highest and the most difficult part of a master's task, 
and one in which commentators give him the least 
assistance. For instance, most editors of Vergil are 
content to point out the parallel passages in Homer. 
I think that it is at least as important for an English 
schoolboy to know the parallel passages in Milton. A 
reference to Lessing's Laocoon is perhaps more valuable 
than a discussion of the sources whence Veigil drew the 
story. 

I have not scrupled to give free help in rendering 
lines and phrases. To judge from my own experience, 
no author presents to boys such difficulties in transla- 
tion as Vergil, and in no branch of scholarship are 
direction and example more needed. By putting the 
notes at the end of each Book I have obviated the 
principal objection to such helps. 

* 'Avant tout, et en quelque endroit et de quelque mani^re qu'elle soit 
pr^sent^e, une appreciation Utt^raire doit 6tre faite d'uiift TWNc&fet^ -ateRsS**^- 
ment sup^rieure et de main de maltre, sous ^pemede ^e^«Eca\nsQ;:^V^^«^^^^^^- 
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Lastly, I have added a very full index to the notes. 

The favourable reception which my edition of Books 
XI. XII. met with has encouraged me to undertake an 
entire edition of the Aeneidy of which this is the first 
instalment. But in order that each volume may be 
complete in itself, I have, at the cost of some repetition, 
abstained from referring to the previous volume. 



NOTE ON THE MSS. OF VERGIL 
(From Ribbeck). 

We possess seven MSS. of Vergil written in capitals. The date 
of these is very uncertain; the oldest is probably of the third 
century, but they must all be older than the end of the fifth 
century, as this form of writing was then generally abandoned. 
They are of very different extent ; some are nearly complete, others 
consist of only a few leaves. They are thus lettered by Ribbeck, 
being arranged in order of age — 

A. Codex Augusteus. (Consists of a few leaves, partly. at 

Rome, partly at Berlin.) 

F. Codex Vaticanus. (In the Vatican Library. Contains 

only fragments of the Georgics 
and Aeneid,) 

G. Codex Sangallensis. (In the St. Gall Library. Consists of 

leaves which have been used 
for binding.) 

M. Codex Mediceus. (In the Laurentine Library. Com- 
plete after EcL vi. 48.) 

P. Codex Palatinus. (In the Vatican. Considerable 

lacunae.) 

R. Codex Romanus. (In the Vatican. Also defective.) 

V. Codex Veronensis. (At Verona. A palimpsest, very 

fragmentary.) 

As to their respective values, P. stands highest, but in passages 
they contain F. and V. are of nearly equal authority. M., though 
akin to P., is inferior. R. is the least trustworthy of alL A. and 
G. are too defective to be of much service. 

The Cursives are of much later date ; the oldest. Codex Gudianus, 
belongs to the ninth century. It is from them that we d<wxs^^^^ 
lines {Aen, ii. 567-588) which are "wanlin^m aSiXJlafe ^^'^ss** 
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NOTE ON ORTHOGRAPHY OF VERGIL. 

The following are the principal deviations from the conventional 
orthography : — 

1. harena — ^harundo — aena — anchora — ei ^for hei) — ^umerus — 
umor — ^umidus. 

2. clupeus or clipeus — inclutus or inclitus — lacrima or lacruma 
— libet or lubet— maximus or maxumus. 

3. caelum — caenum — glaeba — maerere — ^maestus — paenitet 
proelium — saepe — obscenus. 

4. genetrix — protenus or protinus — Vergilius. 

5. condicio — dicio — nuntius — setius — solacium. 

6. adicere — ^proicere, and so with other compounds of iacere. 

7. autumnus — ^hiemps — conubium — coniunx. 

8. causa or caussa — bacatus — litus — milia — paulum — religio 
— reliquiae. 

9. luppiter — ^littera — ^loquella — querella — soUemnis. 

10. iandudum — quamquam — quicquam — quidquid — quod- 
cumque — ^umquam — numquam — nequiquam. 

11. aput or apud — haud or haut — sed or set. 

12. supter (for subter) — opstipui (yi7r obstipui) — optulit (Jor 
obtulit). 

13. The combination of the letters vu is generally avoided. 
Thus we have volnus — voltus — divom — ecus or equos (not equus) 
— cum or quom (not quum). 

14. In accusatives plurals of substantives and adjectives with 
^-stems, 'is and -es are indifferently used, but "is is most common. 



EDITIONS CONSULTED. 

The following are the works of which I have made most use, 
after Conington. Except in the case of those traditional quota- 
tions which form the joint stock-in-trade of Vergilian editors, I 
have been careful in each case to acknowledge my obligation. 
Unfortunately the notes to Book I. were written before I had seen 
Dy. Weidner's exhaustive commentary. 

Gossrau, G. G., P, Virgilii Maronis Aeneisj Lipsiae, 1846. 
Henry, James M. D., Notes of a Twelve Years^ Voyage of 
Discovery in the first Six Books of the Eneis; Dresden, 

1853. 
Ladewig, Th., VergiPs Gedichtej Berlin, 1865. 

Benoist, E., (Euvres de Virgilej Paris, 1872. 

Weidner, A., Commentar zu VergiVs Aeneis, Buch L und ILj 

Leipzig, 1869. 
Kapps, K., VergiPs Aeneide fiir den Schulgebrauch erklartj 

Leipzig, 1873. 
Morris, W., Aeneids of Virgil done into English Versej 

London, 1876. 
Boissier, Gaston, La religion romainej Paris, 1875. 
Sellar, W. Y., The Roman Poets of the Augustan age — Virgil j 

Oxford, 1877. 
Nettleship, H., Suggestions introductory to a Study of the 

Aeneidj Oxford, 1875. 
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INTRODUCTION TO BOOKS I. and II. 

The first line of the Aeneid, like that of the Odyssey^ 
announces a narrative of heroic adventure. The wan- 
derings of Aeneas by land and sea answer to the travels 
of Ulysses, as the enmity of Juno which caused these 
trials corresponds to the wrath of Poseidon. But here 
the analogy ends. The fifth line tells us that the Aeneid 
is no mere tale of personal courage and daring, but a 
national epic, the height of its great argument being the 
foundation, under Providence, of the Empire of Rome. 

In the exposition of the supernatural agency which 
follows, Vergil shows no less both his obligations to 
Homer and his originality. The mortal pique and 
jealousy of the goddess are Homeric ; her national an- 
tipathy, on which most stress is laid, is Vergil's own 
addition, and is intended to prefigure the death-struggle 
between the rival races of Rome and Carthage. The 
weighty line with which the proem closes strikes the 
keynote of the whole work : — 

Tantae molis erat Romanam condere gentem. 

The action of the poem begins with the heaven-sent 
storm which shipwrecks the Trojans on the Carthaginian 
coast. This, as we learn from the last line of the book, 
happened in the seventh year from the taking of Troy. 

In thus plunging in medias res^ Vergil follows the 
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well-known canon^ of Epic poetry, as stated by Horace 
{Art of Poetry y 148-152). The reader's interest in the 
hero is thus aroused at starting, and he afterwards listens 
eagerly to the preliminary events, when related as an 
episode by the hero himself, with whom he is by that 
time familiar, and whose previous history he desires to 
know. Macrobius^ tells us that the storm was borrowed 
wholly from Naevius. Macrobius is not a trustworthy 
critic, and is anxious to fix a charge of plagiarism on 
Vergil. That the statement cannot be literally true is 
obvious from the fact that Naevius's epic was written 
in Satumians. 

The scene is now transferred to Olympus. If Macro- 
bius is to be believed, the conference between Venus 
and Jupiter is also borrowed from Naevius. Even if 
this is so, it does not detract from Vergil's merits. The 
answer of Jupiter, wherein he reveals to the mother of the 
Aeneadae the future fortunes of her descendants, shows 
us the true scope of the poem, and distinguishes it from 
the wearisome cyclic * tales of Troy divine! Troy shall 
rise again from its ashes in its new Italian home. Rome 
shall triumph over Greece, peace shall rule the world, 
and the glories of the race shall be consummated in the 
deified Julius, its second father and founder. 

The meeting of Venus and Aeneas is a reminiscence 
of two passages in the Odyssey ^ the one where Ulysses 
meets Nausicaa, the other where Pallas, in the disguise 

* This canon has been so persistently followed by Tennyson in Idylls of 
the JCing'tJihsX it offends us as a mannerism. 

* * In principio Aeneidos tempestas describitur, et Venus apud lovem 
queritur de periculis filii, et luppiter eam de futurorum. ^xo^j^^r^aX^^^^satoa.. 
Hie locus totus sumptus a Naevio est ex ptmo "^xo 'a^\'^\i2K^^ — ^^asss.^- 
bius, SaA 6, 2. • ^^^ 
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of a maiden with her pitcher, serves as a guide to the 
hero. The motive of the scene is to arouse the interest 
of Aeneas (and of the reader at the same time) in the 
history of the great queen of Carthage. We may notice 
that Venus no longer appears as the laughter-loving 
Aphrodite of Homer, but rather as an idealised Roman 
matron, majestic in her gait and bearing. The wall- 
paintings in the temple of Juno give the poet an oppor- 
tunity of portraying, by a few graphic touches, some of 
the chief incidents of the Trojan war, and show that he 
possessed that pictorial power of which Catullus, among 
Roman poets, is the consummate master. But he adds 
the tender pathos and human sympathy, which is all his 
own, in what is perhaps the most characteristic line in 
all Vergil : — 

Sunt lacrimae rerum, et mentem mortalia tangunt. 

In the remaining incidents of the First Book there is 
little to call for comment. The expectation of the 
reader is admirably worked up to the climax, the arrival 
of the queen. 

The hint for the scene in which Cupid impersonates 
Ascanius is to be found in the Argonautics of Apol- 
lonius, but the details are all original, and the lines which 
describe the spiriting away of Ascanius to Idalia are, as 
Conington has remarked, worthy to suggest a subject 
for poetry to some Keats or Shelley. 

The Second Book relates, in the form of an episode, 

the fall of Troy, or rather that part of it in which the 

hero was an actor or a spectator. Macrobius, in the 

fifth book of his Saturnalia^ mentions as a fact known 

to every schoolboy, that * the overthrow of Troy, the 

, treachery of Sinon, and in fact a\\ l\ve cotv\.^Tv\.'& o^ the 
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Second Book, are transcribed almost literally from 
Pisander.* Who this Pisander can have been has 
puzzled all Vergilian commentators. Of the three 
Greek poets of that name known to us, the only one 
likely to have treated in detail the taking of Troy lived 
in the reign of Septimius Severus. Heyne accordingly 
supposed the charge of plagiarism to rest on a glaring 
anachronism or confusion of authors on the part of 
Macrobius. Weidner, with more probability, conjectures 
that the work referred to (a poetical history of the 
world, from the marriage of Jupiter and Juno to the 
times of the author) was an Epic cycle or collection of 
cyclic poems, of which Pisander was the real or reputed 
editor. Such a cycle would include the ^iKiov Tripai^ of 
Arctinus and the 'iXtA? fUKpd of Lesches, poems to 
which, as we know from other sources, Vergil was indebted 
in this book. In addition to these, Vergil made free 
use of the Roman tragedians, such as Livius, Naevius, 
and Pacuvius, whose works were mainly contaminations 
of Greek dramas. The wooden horse is found in the 
Odyssey, but Sinon and Laocoon are characters of the 
later Epic, and Laocoon was the subject of one of the 
lost tragedies of Sophocles. The relation of Vergil's 
Laocoon to the famous group of statuary is touched on 
in the Notes. Art-critics are now generally agreed that 
this group is a work of the late Alexandrine times, and 
anterior to the Aeneid, but probably it was not brought 
to Rome till after Vergil's time. 

The apparition of Hector to Aeneas is modelled on 
that of Patroclus to Achilles, but for the language Vergil 
is more indebted to Ennius, For olivet ec3cioe^oi^'^^x\>^^ 
the TQSider may consult the Index. 
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According to Donatus, this book, with the Fourth and 
Sixth, was selected by Vergil to be read before Augus- 
tus. The story, if not true, is well invented, for it 
represents the almost unanimous verdict of criticism, 
ancient and modem. Pococurante himself, in Voltaire's 
Candidcy admits that these books are readable. The 
Second Book is inferior to none in graphic description, 
in harmony of design, and the majestic march of the 
verse. Whatever Vergil may have borrowed, he has 
only exercised the royal prerogative of genius, and on 
all he has set his own image and superscription. 

Aeneas is throughout the central figure. The death- 
struggle of Troy is, if I may borrow the expressive 
phrase which Mr. Hutton applies to Browning's l)n-ics, a 
semi-dramatic utterance. Even in the final rout he never 
loses sight of his mission, and appears rather as a 
passive instrument in the hands of Providence than the 
leader of a forlorn hope. The ghost of Hector, unlike 
the Homeric prototype, instead of urging him to renew 
the fight, warns him to save himself and his gods, and 
fly the devoted city. For himself, his chief concern is 
to carry off in safety the Trojan Penates ; his father and 
child are his second care ; and the account which he 
gives of the loss of Creusa sounds to us like a piece of 
special pleading for his seeming neglect. The subse- 
quent marriage of Aeneas and Lavinia, which symbol- 
ised the union of the Italian and Trojan races, was an 
integral part of the poem, and necessitated the sacrifice 
of the Trojan wife, no less than the desertion of the 
Carthaginian queen. 
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p. VERGILI MARONIS 

A E N E I D O S 

LIBER PRIMUS. 

[Ille ego qui quondam gracili modulatus avena 
carmen, et, egressus silvis, vicina coegi, 
ut quamvis avido parerent arva colono, 
gratum opus agricolis ; at nunc horrentia Martis] 

Arma virumque cano, Troiae qui primus ab oris 
Italiam, fato profugus, Laviniaque venit 
Htora, multum ille et terris iactatus et alto 
vi Superum, saevae memorem lunonis ob iram, 
5 multa quoque et bello passus, dum conderet urbem, 
inferretque deos Latio, genus unde Latinum, 
Albanique patres, atque altae moenia Romae. 

Musa, mihi causas memora, quo numine laeso, 
quidve dolens regina deum tot volvere casus 

ID insignem pietate virum, tot adire labores 
impulerit. tantaene animis caelestibus irae? 

Urbs antiqua fuit, Tyrii tenuere coloni, 
Carthago, Italiam contra Tiberinaque longe 
ostia,, dives opum studiisque asperrima belli; 

15 quam luno fertur terris magis omnibus unam 
posthabita coluisse Samo : hie \\\\u^ 2iXxaa.^ 
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p. VERGILI MARONIS [17-49 

hie currus fuit; hoc regnum dea gentibus esse, 
si qua fata sinant, iam turn tenditque fovetque. 
progeniem sed enim Troiano a sanguine duci 

20 audierat, Tyrias olim quae verteret arces; 
hinc populum late regem belloque superbura 
venturum excidio Libyae : sic volvere Parcas. 
id metuens veterisque memor Satumia belli, 
prima quod ad Troiam pro caris gesserat Argis : 

25 necdum etiam causae irarum saevique dolores 
exciderant animo ; ' manet alta raente repostuin 
iudicium Paridis spretaeque iniuria formae, 
et genus invisum, et rapti Ganymedis honores: 
his accensa super, iactatos aequore toto 

30 Troas, reliquias Danaura atque immitis Achilli, 
arcebat longe Latio; multosque per annos 
errabant, acti fatis maria omnia xircum. 
tantae molis erat Romanam condere gentem. 
Vix e conspectu Siculae telluris in altum 

35 vela dabunt laeti et spumas salis aere ruebant, 
cum luno, aetemum servans sub pectore volnus, 
haec secum : * mene incepto desistere victam, 
nee posse Italia Teucrorum avertere regem? 
quippe vetor fatis. Pallasne exurere classem 

40 Argivom atque ipsos potuit submergere ponto, 
unius ob noxam, et furias Aiacis Oilei? 
ipsa, lovis rapidum iaculata e nubibus ignem, 
disiecitque rates evertitque aequora ventis; 
ilium exspirantem transfixo pectore flammas, 

45 turbine corripuit scopuloque infixit acuto : 

ast ego, quae divom incedo regina, lovisque 

et soror et coniunx, una cum gente tot annos 

bella gero. et quisquam numen lunonis adorat 

praeterea, aut supplex aris imponet honorem?' 
2 
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50 Talia flammato secum dea corde volutans, 
nimborum in patriam, loca feta furentibus Austris, 
Aeoliam venit hie vasto rex Aeolus antro 
luctantes ventos tempestatesque sonoras 
imperio premit ac vinclis et carcere frenat 

55 illi indignantes magno cum munnure montis 
circum claustra fremunt; celsa sedet Aeolus arce, 
sceptra tenens, mollitque animos et temperat iras. 
ni faciat, maria ac terras caelumque profundum 
quippe ferant rapidi secum verrantque per auras. 

60 sed pater omnipotens speluncis abdidit atris, 
hoc raetuens, molemque et montes insuper altos 
imposuit, regemque dedit, qui foedere certo 
et premere et laxas sciret dare iussus habenas. 

Ad quem tum luno supplex his vocibus usa est : 

65 *Aeole, namque tibi divom pater atque hominum rex 
et mulcere dedit fluctus et tollere vento, 
gens inimica mihi Tyrrhenum navigat aequor, 
Ilium in Italiam portans victosque Penates : 
incute vim ventis submersasque obrue puppes, 

70 aut age diversos et disiice corpora ponto. 

sunt mihi bis septem praestanti corpore Njrmphae, 
quarum, quae forma pulcherrima Deiopea, 
conubio iungam stabili propriamque dicabo, 
omnes ut tecum mentis pro talibus annos 

75 exigat, et pulchra faciat te prole parentem.' 

Aeolus haec contra: *tuus, o regina, quid optes 
explorare labor: mihi iussa capessere fas est. 
tu mihi quodcumque hoc regni, tu sceptra lovemque 
concilias, tu das epulis accumbere divom, 

80 nimborumque facis tempestatumque potentem.' 

Haec ubi dicta, cavum conversa cuspide \ssa\iX&\ss. 
impulit in latus; ac venti, velul aigrain^ l^.cXo, 
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qua data porta, ruunt et terras turbine perflant. 
incubuere mari, totumque a sedibus imis 

85 una Eurusque Notusque ruunt creberque procellis 
Africus, et vastos volvunt ad litora fluctus. 
insequitur clamorque virum stridorque rudentum. 
eripiunt subito nubes caelumque diemque 
Teucrorum ex pculis : ponto nox incubat atra. 

90 intonuere poli et crebris micat ignibus aether, 
praesentemque viris intentant omnia mortem, 
extemplo Aeneae solvuntur frigore membra; 
ingemit, et duplicis tendens ad sidera palmas, 
talia voce refert: *o terque quaterque beati 

95 quis ante ora patrum, Troiae sub moenibus altis, 
contigit oppetere ! o Danaum fortissime gentis 
Tydide, mene Iliads occumbere campis 
non potuisse, tuaque animam banc efFundere dextra, 
saevus ubi Aeacidae telo iacet Hector, ubi ingens 

100 Sarpedon, ubi tot Simois correpta sub undis 
scuta virum galeasque et fortia corpora volvit?' 

Talia iactanti stridens Aquilone procella 
velum adversa ferit, fluctusque ad sidera toUit. 
franguntur remi; tum prora avertit, et undis 

105 dat latus; insequitur cumulo praeruptus aquae mons. 
hi summo in fluctu pendent; his unda dehiscens 
terram inter fluctus aperit; furit aestus harenis, 
tris Notus abreptas in saxa latentia torquet 
(saxa vocant Itali, raediis quae in fluctibus Aras, 

no dorsum immane mari summo), tris Eurus ab alto 
in brevia et syrtis urguet, miserabile visu, 
illiditque vadis atque aggere cingit harenae. 
unam, quae Lycios fidumque vehebat Oronten, 
ipsius ante oculos ingens a vertice pontus 
IIS ^^ puppim ferit : excutitur proT\\isc\v\e ma^ster 
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volvitur in caput; ast illam ter fluctus ibidem 
torquet agens circum et rapidus vorat aequore vortex, 
apparent rari nantes in gurgite vasto, 
arma virum, tabulaeque, et Troia gaza per undas. 

1 20 iam validam Ilionei navem, iam fortis Achatae, 
et qua vectus Abas, et qua grandaevus Aletes, 
vicit hiemps; laxis laterura compagibus omnes 
accipiunt inimicura imbrem, rimisque fatiscunt. 
Interea magno misceri raurmure pontum, 

125 emissamque hiemem sensit Neptunus, et imis 
stagna refusa vadis, graviter commotus ; et alto 
prospiciens, summa placidum caput extulit unda. 
disiectam Aeneae toto videt aequore classem, 
fluctibus oppressos Troas caelique ruina. 

130 nee latuere doli fratrem lunonis et irae. 

Eurum ad se Zephyrumque vocat; dehinc talia fatur: 

*Tantane vos generis tenuit fiducia vestri? 
iam caelum terramque meo sine numine, Venti, 
miscere, et tantas audetis toUere moles? 

^35 Quos ego...sed motos praestat componere fluctus. 
post mihi non simili poena commissa luetis. 
maturate fugam, regique haec dicite vestro: 
non illi imperium pelagi saevumque tridentem, 
sed mihi sorte datum, tenet ille immania saxa, 

140 vestras, Eure, domos ; ilia se iactet in aula 
Aeolus, et clauso ventorum carcere regnet* 

Sic ait, et dicto citius tumida aequora placat, 
coUectasque fugat nubes, solemque reducit 
Cymothoe simul et Triton adnixus acuto 

145 detrudunt navis scopulo ; levat ipse tridenti, 
et vastas aperit syrtis, et temperat aequor 
atque rotis summas levibus perlabitur undas. 
ac veluti magno in populo cum saepe cootxa. ^^sX 
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seditio, saevitque animis ignobile valgus, 
150 iamque faces et saxa volant, furor arma ministrat; 

turn, pietate gravem ac mentis si forte virura quem 

conspexere, silent, arrectisque auribus adstant; 

ille regit dictis animos, et pectora mulcet : 

sic cunctus pelagi cecidit fragor, aequora postquam 
155 prospiciens genitor, caeloque invectus aperto, 

flectit equos curruque volans dat lora secundo. 
Defessi Aeneadae, quae proxima litora, cursu 

contendunt petere, et Libyae vertuntur ad oras. 

est in secessu longo locus; insula portum 
160 efficit obiectu laterum, quibus omnis ab alto 

frangitur inque sinus scindit sese unda reductos. 

hinc atque hinc vastae rupes geminique minantur 

in caelum scopuli, quorum sub vertice late 

aequora tuta silent; tum silvis scaena coruscis 
165 desuper horrentique atrum nemus imminet umbra. 

fronte sub adversa scopulis pendentibus antrum; 

intus aquae dulces vivoque sedilia saxo, 

Nympharum domus. hie fessas non vincula naves 

uUa tenent, unco non alligat anchora morsu. 
170 hue septem Aeneas collectis navibus omni 

ex numero subit, ac magno telluris amore 

egressi optata potiuntur Troes harena, 

et sale tabentes artus in litore ponunt. 

ac primum silici scintillam excudit Achates, 

< 

175 suscepitque ignem foliis atque arida circum 
nutrimenta dedit, rapuitque in fomite flammam. 
tum Gererem corruptam undis Cerealiaque arma 
expediunt fessi rerum, frugesque receptas 
et torrere parant flammis et frangere saxo. 

180 Aeneas scopulum interea conscendit et omnem 

prospectum Jate pelago petit, Anthea si quem 
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iactatum vento videat Phrygiasque biremis, 

aut Capyiii aut celsis in puppibus arma Caici. 

navem in conspectu nullam, tris litore cervos 
185 prospicit errantes; hos tota armenta secuntur 

a tergo, et longum per vallis pascitur agmen. 

constitit hicy arcumque manu celeresque sagittas 

corripuit, fidus quae tela gerebat Achates, 

ductoresque ipsos primum, capita alta ferentis 
190 cornibus arboreis, sternit; turn volgus et omnem 

miscet agens telis nemora inter frondea turbam; 

nee prius absistit quam septem ingentia victor 

corpora fundat humi et numerum cum navibus aequet. 

hinc portum petit, et socios partitur in omnis. 
195 vina bonus quae deinde cadis onerarat Acestes 

litore Trinacrio, dederatque abeuntibus heros, 

dividit, et dictis maerentia pectora mulcet : 

^ O socii (neque enim ignari sumus ante malorum), 

o passi graviora, dabit deus his quoque finem. 
200 vos et Scyllaeam rabiem penitusque sonantis 

accestis scopulos ; vos et Cyclopea saxa 

experti: revocate animos, maestumque timorem 

mittite; forsan et haec olim meminisse iuvabit. 

per varios casus, per tot discrimina rerum, 
205 tendimus in Latium, sedes ubi fata quietas 

ostendunt; illic fas regna resurgere Troiae. 

durate, et vosmet rebus servate secundis.' 
Talia voce refert, curisque ingentibus aeger 

spem vultu simulat, premit altum corde dolorem. 
210 illi se praedae accingunt dapibusque futuris: 

tergora diripiunt costis et viscera nudant; 

pars in frusta secant veribusque trementia figunt; 

litore aena locant alii, flammasque ministrant. 

turn victu revocant vires, fusique pex \vex\i^xEL 
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215 implentur veteris Bacchi pinguisque ferinae. 

postquam exempta fames epulis niensaeque remotae, 
amissos longo socios sermone requirunt, 
spemque metumque inter dubii, seu vivere credant, 
sive extrema pati nee iam exaudire vocatos. ' 

220 praecipue pius Aeneas nunc acris Oronti, 
nunc Amyci casum gemit et crudelia secum 
fata Lyci, fortemque Gyan fortemque Cloanthum. 

Et iam finis erat, cum luppiter aethere summo 
despiciens mare velivolum terrasque iacentis, 

225 litoraque et latos populos, sic vertice caeli 
constitit, et Libyae defixit lumina regnis. 
atque ilium talis iactantem pectore curas 
tristior et lacrimis oculos suffusa nitentis 
adloquitur Venus: *o qui res hominumque deumque 

230 aetemis regis imperiis et fulmine terres, 
quid meus Aeneas in te committere tantum, 
quid Troes potuere, quibus tot funera passis 
cunctus ob Italiam terrarum clauditur orbis? 
certe hinc Romanes dim, volventibus annis, 

235 hinc fore ductores revocato a sanguine Teucri, 
qui mare, qui terras omni dicione tenerent, 
poUicitus; quae te, genitor, sententia vertit? 
hoc equidem occasum Troiae tristisque ruinas 
solabar, fatis contraria fata rependens; 

240 nunc eadem fortuna viros tot casibus actos 

insequitur. quem das finem, rex magne, laborum? 
Antenor potuit, mediis elapsus Achivis, 
lUyricos penetrare sinus atque intima tutus 
regna Libumorum, et fontem superare Timavi, 

245 unde per ora novem vasto cum murmure montis 

it mare proruptum et pelago premit arva sonanti: 

hie tamen ille urbem Patavi sedesque locavit 
s 
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Teucrorum, et genti nomen dedit, armaque fixit 
Troia; nunc placida compostus pace quiescit. 

250 nos, tua progenies, caeli quibus annuls arcem, 
navibus, infandum ! amissis, unius ob iram 
prodimur atque Italis longe disiungimur oris, 
hie pietatis honos? sic nos in sceptra reponis?' 
Olli subridens hominum sator atque deorum 

255 voltu quo caelum tempestatesque serenat, 
oscula libavit natae; dehinc talia fatur: 

*Parce metu, Cytherea; manent immota tuorura 
fata tibi; cemes urbem et promissa Lavini 
moenia, sublimemque feres ad sidera caeli 

260 magnanimum Aenean, neque me sententia vertit 
hie tibi (fabor enim, quando haec te cura remordet^ 
longius et volvens fatorum arcana movebo) 
bellum ingens geret Italia, populosque feroces 
contundet, moresque viris et maenia ponet, 

265 tertia dum Latio regnantem viderit aestas 
temaque transierint Rutulis hibema subactis. 
at puer Ascanius, cui nunc cognomen lulo 
additur. (Ilus erat, dum res stetit Ilia regno), 
triginta magnos volvendis mensibus orbis 

270 imperio explebit, regnumque ab sede Lavini 
transferet, et longam multa vi muniet Albam. 
hie iam ter centum totos regnabitur annos 
gente sub Hectorea, donee regina sacerdos, 
Marte gravis, geminam partu dabit Ilia prolem. 

275 inde lupae fulvo nutricis tegmine laetus 

Romulus excipiet gentem, et Mavortia condet 
moenia Romanosque suo de nomine dicet. 
his ego nee metas rerum nee tempora pono: 
imperium sine fine dedi. quin aspera luno, 

280 quae mare nunc terrasque metvi ca^VaxsiQ^^ i'd.^^^ 
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consilia in melius referet, mecumque fovebit 
Romanos, rerum dominos, gentemque togatam. 
sic placitum. veniet lustris labentibus aetas, 
cum domus Assaraci Phthiam clarasque Mycenas 

285 servitio premet ac victis dominabitur Argis. 
nascetur pulchra Troianus origine Caesar, 
imperium Oceano, famam qui terminet astris, 
lulius, a magno demissum nomen lulo. 
himc tu olim caelo, spoliis Orientis onustum, 

290 accipies secura; vocabitur hie quoque votis. 
aspera tum positis mitescent saecula bellis ; 
cana Fides et Vesta, Remo cum fratre Quirinus, 
iura dabunt; dirae ferro et compagibus artis 
claudentur Belli portae; furor impius intus, 

295 saeva sedens super arma et centum vinctus aenis 
post tergum nodis, fremet horridus ore cruento.' 
Haec ait, et Maia genitum demittit ab alto, 
ut terrae utque novae pateant Carthaginis arces 
hospitio Teucris, ne fati nescia Dido 

300 finibus arceret. volat ille per aera magnum 
remigio alarum, ac Libyae citus adstitit oris, 
et iam iussa facit, ponuntque ferocia Poeni 
corda, volente deo; in primis regina quietum 
accipit in Teucros animum mentemque benignam. 

305 At pius Aeneas, per noctem plurima volvens, 
ut primum lux alma data est, exire locosque 
explorare novos, quas vento accesserit oras, 
qui teneant, nam inculta videt, hominesne feraene, 
quaerere constituit, sociisque exacta referre. 

310 classem in convexo nemorum, sub rupe cavata, 

arboribus clausam circum atque horrentibus umbris 

occulit; ipse uno graditur comitatus Achate, 

bina wanu lato crispans hastilia ferro. 
20 
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cui mater media sese tulit obvia silva, 

315 virginis os habitumque gerens, et virginis anna 
Spartanae, vel qualis equos Thre'issa fatigat 
Harpalyce volucremque fuga praevertitur Hebrum. 
namque umeris de more habilem suspenderat arcum 
venatrix, dederatque comam diffundere ventis, 

320 nuda genu, nodoque sinus coUecta fluentis. 

ac prior: *heus, inquit, iuvenes, monstrate, mearum 
vidistis si quam hie errantem forte sororum, 
succinctam pharetra et maculosae tegmine lyncis, 
aut spumantis apri cursum clamore prementem.' 

325 Sic Venus; et Veneris contra sic filius orsus: 
' nulla tuarum audita mihi neque visa sororum, 
o — quam te memorem, virgo? namque haut tibi vultus 
mortalis, nee vox hominem sonat ; o, dea certe : 
an Phoebi soror? an Nympharum sanguinis una? 

330 sis felix, nostrumque leves, quaecumque, laborem, 
et, quo sub caelo tandem, quibus orbis in oris 
iactemur, doceas. ignari hominumque locorumque 
erramus, vento hue vastis et fluctibus acti. 
multa tibi ante aras nostra cadet hostia dextra.' 

335 Tum Venus: *haut equidem tali me dignor honore; 
virginibus Tyriis mos est gestare pharetram, 
purpureoque alte suras vincire cothumo. 
Punica regna vides, Tyrios et Agenoris urbem; 
sed fines Libyci, genus intractabile bello. 

340 imperium Dido Tyria regit urbe profecta, 
germanum fugiens. longa est iniuria, longae 
ambages; sed summa sequar fastigia rerum. 
huic coniunx Sychaeus erat, ditissimus agri 
Phoenicum, et magno miserae dilectus amore; 

345 cui pater intactam dederat^ primisque iugarat 
ominibus. sed regna Tyri geimaxiM^ YvaJo^^x. 
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Pygmalion, scelere ante alios immanior omnes. 
quos inter medius venit furor, ille Sychaeum 
impius ante aras, atque auri caecus amore, 

350 clam ferro incautum superat, securus amorum 
germanae; factumque diu celavit, et aegram, 
multa malus simulans, vana spe lusit amantem. 
ipsa sed in somnis inhumati venit imago 
coniugis; ora modis attoUens pallida miris, 

355 crudelis aras traiectaque pectora ferro 

nudavit, caecumque domus scelus omne retexit 
turn celerare fugam patriaque excedere suadet, 
auxiliumque viae veteris tellure recludit 
thesauros, ignotum argenti pondus et auri. 

360 his commota, fugam Dido sociosque parabat. 
conveniunt quibus aut odium crudele tyranni, 
aut metus acer erat; navis, quae forte paratae, 
corripiunt, onerantque auro. portantur avari 
Pygmalionis opes pelago ; dux femina facti. 

365 devenere locos ubi nunc ingentia cemis 

moenia, surgentemque novae Carthaginis arcem, 
mercatique solum, facti de nomine Byrsam, 
taurino quantum possent circumdare tergo. 
sed vos qui tandem? quibus aut venistis ab oris? 

370 quove tenetis iter?' quaerenti talibus ille 
suspirans imoque trahens a pectore vocem : 

*0 dea, si prima repetens ab origine pergam, 
et vacet annales nostrorum audire laborum, 
ante diem clauso componat Vesper Olympo. 

375 nos Troia antiqua, si vestras forte per auris 
Troiae nomen lit, diversa per aequora vectos 
forte sua Libycis tempestas adpulit oris, 
sum pius Aeneas, raptos qui ex hoste Penates 
classe veho mecum^ iama super aethera notus. 

J2 
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380 Italiam quaero patriam et genus ab love summo. 
bis denis Phrygium conscendi navibus aequor, 
matre dea monstrante viam, data fata secutus; 
vix septem convolsae undis Euroque supersunt 
ipse ignotuSj egens, Libyae deserta peragro, 

385 Europa atque Asia pulsus.' nee plura querentem 
passa Venus medio sic interfata dolore est: 

' Quisquis es, haut, credo, invisus caelestibus auras 
vitalis carpis, Tyriam qui adveneris urbem. 
perge modo, atque hinc te reginae ad limina perfer. 

390 namque tibi reduces socios classemque relatam 
nuntioy et in tutum versis Aquilonibus actam, 
ni frustra augurium vani docuere parentes. 
aspice bis senos laetantis agmine cycnos, 
aetheria quos lapsa plaga lovis ales aperto 

395 turbabat caelo; nunc terras ordine longo 

aut capere aut captas iam despectare videntur. 
ut reduces illi ludunt stridentibus alis, 
et coetu cinxere polum, cantusque dedere, 
haut aliter puppesque tuae pubesque tuorum 

400 aut portum tenet, aut pleno subit ostia velo. 

perge modo, et, qua te ducit via, derige gressum.' 

Dixit, et avertens rosea cervice refulsit, 
ambrosiaeque comae divinum vertice odorem 
spiravere; pedes vestis defluxit ad imos, 

405 et vera incessu patuit dea. ille, ubi matrem 
agnovit, tali fugientem est voce secutus : 
*quid natum totiens, crudelis tu quoque, falsis 
ludis imaginibus? cur dextrae iungere dextram 
non datur, ac veras audire et reddere voces?' 

410 talibus incusat, gressumque ad moenia tendit. 
at Venus obsciuro gradientis aere saepsit, 
et multo nebulae circum dea iudVx. ^xdlyqXxx^ 
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ceraere ne quis eos, neu quis contingere posset, 
molirive moram, aut veniendi poscere causas. 

415 ipsa Paphum sublimis abit, sedesque revisit 
laeta suas, ubi templum illi, centumque Sabaeo 
ture calent arae sertisque recentibus halant 

Corripuere viam interea qua semita monstrat 
iamque ascendebant coUem qui plurimus urbi 

420 imminet adversasque aspectat desuper arces : 
miratur molem Aeneas, magalia quondam, 
miratur portas strepitumque et strata viarum. 
instant ardentes Tyrii : pars ducere muros, 
molirique arcem et manibus subvolvere saxa; 

425 pars optare locum tecto et concludere sulco. 

[iura magistratusque legunt sanctumque senatum.] 
hie portus alii efFodiunt; hie alta theatris 
fundamenta locant alii, immanisque columnas 
rupibus excidunt, scaenis decora alta futuris. 

430 qualis apes aestate nova per florea rura 
exercet sub sole labor, cum gentis adultos 
educunt fetus, aut cum liquentia mella 
stipant et dulci distendunt nectare cellas, 
aut onera accipiunt venientum, aut agmine facto 

435 ignavum fucos pecus a praesaepibus arcent; 
fervet opus, redolentque thymo fragrantia mella. 
* o fortunati, quorum iam moenia surgunt !' 
Aeneas ait, et fastigia suspicit urbis. 
infert se saeptus nebula (mirabile dictu !) 

440 per medios, miscetque viris, neque cemitur uUi. 
Lucus in urbe fuit media, laetissimus umbrae, 
quo primum iactati undis et turbine Poeni 
effodere loco signum, quod regia luno 
monstrarat, caput acris equi ; sic nam fore bello 
"^4^ cgregiam et faciJem victu per saecula gentem, 

r 
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hie templum lunoni ingens Sidonia Dido 
condebat, donis opulentum et numine divae, 
aerea cui gradibus surgebant limina, nexaeque 
aere trabes, foribus cardo stridebat aenis. 

450 hoc primum in luco nova res oblata timorem 
leniit; hie primum Aeneas sperare salutem 
ausus et adflictis melius confidere rebus, 
namque, sub ingenti lustrat dum singula templo, 
reginam opperiens, dum, quae fortuna sit urbi, 

455 artificumqu'e manus inter se operumque laborem 
miratur, videt Iliacas ex ordine pugnas, 
bellaque iam fama totum volgata per orbem, 
* Atridas, Priamumque, et saevum ambobus Achillem. 
constitit, et lacriraans : * quis iam locus, inquit, Achate, 

460 quae regio in terris nostri non plena laboris? 
en Priamus! sunt hie etiam sua praemia laudi; 
sunt lacrimae rerum, et mentem mortalia tangunt 
solve metus; feret haec aliquam tibi fama salutem.' 
sic ait, atque animum pictura pascit inani, 

465 multa gemens, largoque umectat flumine voltum. 
namque videbat uti bellantes Pergama eircum 
hac fugerent Graii, premeret Troiana inventus; 
hac Phryges, instaret curru cristatus Achilles, 
nee procul hine Rhesi niveis tentoria velis 

470 adgnoscit lacrimans, primo quae prodita somno 
Tydides multa vastabat caede eruentus, 
ardentisque avertit equos in castra, priusquam 
pabula gustassent Troiae Xanthumque bibissent. 
parte alia fugiens amissis Tro'ilus armis, 

475 infelix puer atque impar congressus Achilli, 
fertur equis, cumique haeret resupinus inani, 
lora tenens tamen; huie eervixque comaeque trahuntur 
per terram> et versa pulvis msci\\>vl\xt V-asXau 

A35fc 
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interea ad templum non aequae Palladis ibant 

480 crinibus Iliades passis, peplumque ferebant, 
suppliciter tristes et tunsae pectora palmis; 
diva solo fixos oculos aversa tenebat. 
ter circum Iliacos raptaverat Hectora muros, 
exanimumque auro corpus vendebat Achilles. 

485 turn vero ingentem gemitum dat pectore ab imo, 
ut spolia, ut cumis, utque ipsum corpus amici, 
tendentemque manus Priamum conspexit inermes. 
se quoque principibus permixtum adgnovit Achivis, 
eoasque acies et nigri Memnonis arma. 

490 ducit Amazonidum lunatis agmina peltis 

Penthesilea furens, mediisque in milibus ardet, 
aurea subnectens exertae cingula mammae 
bellatrix, audetque viris concurrere virgo. 

Haec dum Dardanio Aeneae miranda videntur, 

495 dum stupet, optutuque haeret defixus in uno, 
regina ad templum, forma pulcherrima Dido, 
incessit, magna iuvenum stipante caterva, 
qualis in Eurotae ripis aut per iuga Cynthi 
exercet Diana choros, quam mille secutae 

500 hinc atque hinc glomerantur Oreades; ilia pharetram 
fert numero, gradiensque deas supereminet omnes; 
Latonae tacitum pertentant gaudia pectus : 
talis erat Dido, talem se laeta ferebat 
per medios, instans operi regnisque futuris. 

505 tum foribus divae, media testudine templi, 
saepta armis, solioque alte subnixa, resedit. 
iura dabat legesque viris, operumque laborem 
partibus aequabat iustis, aut sorte trahebat; 
cum subito Aeneas concursu accedere magno 

510 Anthea Sergestumque videt fortemque Cloanthum 
Teucrorumque alios, ater quos aequore turbo 

16 
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dispulerat penitusque alias avexerat oras. 
opstipuit simbl ipse, simul percussus Achates 
laetitiaque metuque ; avidi coniungere dextras 

515 ardebant ; sed res animos incognita tnrbat. 
dissimulanty et nube cava speculantur amicti, 
quae fortuna viris, classem quo litore linquant, 
quid veniant : cunctis nam lecti navibus ibant, 
orantes veniam, et templum clamore petebant. 

520 Postquam introgressi, et coram data copia fandi, 
maximus Ilioneus placido sic pectore coepit : 
* o regina, novam cui condere luppiter urbem 
iustitiaque dedit gentis frenare superbas, 
Troes te miseri, ventis maria omnia vecti, 

525 oramus: prohibe infandos a navibus ignis, 

parce pio generi, et propius res aspice nostras, 
non nos aut ferro Libycos populare Penatis 
venimus, aut raptas ad litora vertere praedas ; 
non ea vis animo, nee tanta superbia victis. 

530 est locus, Hesperiam Graii cognomine dicunt, 
terra antiqua, potens armis atque ubere glaebae; 
Oenotri coluere viri ; nunc fama minores 
Italiam dixisse ducis de nomine gentem. 
hie cursus fuit; 

535 cum subito adsurgens fluctu nimbosus Orion 

in vada caeca tulit, penitusque procacibus austris 
perque undas, superante salo, perque invia saxa 
dispulit : hue pauci vestris adnavimus oris. [morem 

quod genus hoe hominum; quaeve hunc tam barbara 

540 perraittit , patria ? bospitio prohibemur harenae ; 
bella cient, primaque vetant consistere terra, 
si genus humanum et mortalia temnitis arma, 
at sperate deos memores fandi atque nefandi. 
rex erat Aeneas nobis, quo iustioi a\X.et 
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545 nee pietate fuit nee bello maior et armis. 
quem si fata virum servant, si veseitur aura 
aetheria, neque adhuc erudelibus oeeubat umbris, 
non metus; officio nee te eertasse priorem 
paeniteat. sunt et Siculis regionibus urbes 

550 armaque, Troianoque a sanguine clams Acestes. 
quassatam ventis liceat subducere classem, 
et silvis aptare trabes et stringere remos, 
si datur Italiam, sociis et rege recepto, 
tendere, ut Italiam laeti Latiumque petamus; 

555 sin absumpta salus, et te, pater optime Teucrum, 
pontus habet Libyae, nee spes iam restat luli, 
at freta Sicaniae saltern sedesque paratas, 
unde hue advecti, regemque petamus Acesten/ 
Talibus Ilioneus; cuncti simul ore fremebant 

560 Dardanidae. 

Turn breviter Dido, voltum demissa, profatur: 
' solvite corde metum, Teueri, secludite euras. 
res dura et regni novitas me talia cogunt 
moliri, et late finis custode tueri. 

565 quis genus Aeneadum, quis Troiae neseiat urbem, 
virtutesque, virosque, aut tanti ineendia belli? 
non bbtusa adeo gestamus pectora Poeni, 
nee tam aversus equos Tyria Sol iungit ab urbe. 
seu vos Hesperiam magnam Satumiaque arva, 

570 sive Erycis finis regemque optatis Acesten, 
auxilio tutos dimittam, opibusque iuvabo. 
voltis et his mecum pariter considere regnis: 
urbem quam statuo vestra est; subducite navis; 
Tros Tyriusque mihi nuUo discrimine agetur. 

575 atque utinam rex ipse, noto eompulsus eodem, 
adforet Aeneas I equidem per litora certos 
dimittam, et Libyae lustrare extrema iubebo, 

18 
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si quibus eiectus silvis aut urbibus errat.' 

His animum arrecti diclis, et fords Achates 

580 et pater Aeneas iandudum erumpere nubem 
ardebant. prior Aenean compellat Achates. 
*nate dea, quae nunc animo sententia surgit? 
omnia tuta vides, classem sociosque receptos. 
unus abest, medio in fluctu quem vidimus ipsi 

585 submersum; dictis respondent cetera matris.' 
vix ea fatus erat, cum circumfusa repente 
scindit se nubes et in aethera purgat apertum. 
restitit Aeneas, claraque in luce refulsit, 
OS umerosque deo similis; namque ipsa decoram 

590 caesariem nato genetrix lumenque iuventae 
purpureum et laetos oculis adflarat honores: 
quale manus addunt ebori decus, aut ubi flavo 
argentum Pariusve lapis circumdatur auro. 

Tum sic reginam adloquitur, cunctisque repente 

595 in^provisus ait: 'coram, quem quaeritis, adsum, 
Troius Aeneas, Libycis ereptus ab undis. 
o sola infandos Troiae miserata labores, 
quae nos, reliquias Danaum, terraeque marisque 
omnibus exbaustis iam casibus, omnium egenos, 

600 urbe, domo socias, grates persolvere dignas 

non opis est nostrae. Dido, nee quidquid ubique est 
gentis Dardaniae, magnum quae sparsa per orbem. 
di tibi, si qua pios respectant numina, si quid 
usquam iustitia est et mens sibi conscia recti, 

605 praemia digna ferant ! quae te tam laeta tulerunt 
saecula? qui tanti talem genuere parentes? 
in freta dum fluvii current, dum montibus umbrae 
lustrabunt convexa, polus dum sidera pascet, 
semper honos nomenque tuum laudesque manebuat^ 

610 quae me cumque vocant leirae.' svc ^aA.M*&, ^nxvcxask. 
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Ilionea petit dextra, laevaque Serestum; 

post alios, fortemque Gyan, fortemque Cloanthum. 

Opstipuit primo aspectu Sidonia Dido, 
casu deinde viri tanto, et sic ore locuta est : 

615 *quis te, nate dea, per tanta pericula casus 
insequitur? quae vis immanibus applicat oris? 
tune ille Aeneas, quem Dardanio Anchisae 
alma Venus Phrygii genuit Simoeutis ad undam? 
atque equidem Teucrum memini Sidona venire, 

620 finibus expulsum patriis, nova regna petentem 
auxilio Bell; genitor turn Belus opimam 
vastabat Cyprum, et victor dicione tenebat. 
tempore iam ex illo casus mihi cognitus urbis 
Troianae, nomenque tuum, regesque Pelasgi. 

625 ipse hostis Teucros insigni laude ferebat, 

seque ortum antiqua Teucrorum a stirpe volebat 
quare agite, o, tectis, iuvenes, succedite nostris. 
me quoque per multos similis fortuna labores 
iactatam hac demum voluit consistere terra; 

630 non ignara mali, miseris succurrere disco/ 

Sic memorat : simul Aenean in regia ducit 
tecta; simul divom templis indicit honorem. 
nee minus interea sociis ad litora mittit 
viginti tauros, magnorum horrentia centum 

635 terga suum, pinguis centum cum matribus agnos, 
munera laetitiamque dii. 
at domus interior regali splendida luxu 
instruitur, mediisque parant convivia tectis : 
arte laboratae vestes ostroque superbo, 

640 ingens argentum mensis, caelataque in auro 

fortia facta patrum, series longissima rerum, 

per tot ducta viros antiquae ab origine gentis. 

Aeneas (neque enim patrius consistere mentem 
20 
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passus amor) rapidum ad navis praemittit Achaten, 

645 Ascanio ferat haec, ipsumque ad moenia ducat; 
omnis in Ascanio cari stat cura parentis, 
munera praeterea, Iliacis erepta minis, 
ferre iubet, pallam signis auroque rigentem, 
et circumtextum croceo vekmen acantho, 

650 omatus Argivae Helenae, quos ilia Mycenis, 
Pergama cum peteret inconcessosque hymenaeos, 
extulerat, matris Ledae mirabile donum ; 
praeterea sceptrum, Ilione quod gesserat olim, 
maxima natarum Priami, coUoque monile 

655 bacatum, et duplicem gemmis auroque coronam. 
haec celerans, iter ad naves tendebat Achates. 

At Cytherea novas artes, nova pectore versat 
consilia, ut faciem mutatus et ora Cupido 
pro dulci Ascanio veniat, donisque furenten 

660 incendat reginam, atque ossibus implicet ignem. 

quippe domum timet ambiguam Tyriosque bilinguis; 
urit atrox luno, et sub noctem cura recursat 
ergo his aligerum dictis adfatur Amorem : 
' nate, meae vires, mea magna potentia solus, 

665 nate, Patris summi qui tela Typboea temnis, 
ad te confugio et supplex tua numina pasco. 
frater ut Aeneas pelago tuus omnia circum 
litora iactetur odiis lunonis acerbae, 
nota tibi, et nostro doluisti saepe dolore. 

670 nunc Phoenissa tenet Dido blandisque moratur 
vocibus, et vereor quo se lunonia vertant 
hospitia; haut tanto cessabit cardine rerum. 
quocirca capere ante dolis et cingere flamraa 
reginam meditor, ne quo se numine mutet, 

675 sed magno Aeneae mecum teneatur amore. 

qua facere id possis, nostram xvunc ^tccv^^ Tc^etiXKa!^ 
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regius, accitu cari genitoris, ad urbem 
Sidoniam puer ire parat, mea maxima cura, 
dona ferens, pelago et flammis restantia Troiae; 

680 hunc ego sopitum somno super alta Cythera 
aut super Idalium sacrata sede recondam, 
ne qua scire dolos mediusve occurrere possit. 
tu faciem illius noctero non amplius unam 
falle dolo, et notos pueri puer indue vultus, 

685 ut, cum te gremio accipiet laetissiraa Dido, 
regalis inter mensas laticemque Lyaeum, 
cum dabit amplexus atque oscula dulcia figet, 
occultum inspires ignem fallasque veneno.* 
Paret Amor dictis carae genetricis, et alas 

690 exuit, et gressu gaudens incedit luli. 

at Venus Ascanio placidam per membra quietem 
irrigat, et fotum gremio dea toUit in altos 
Idaliae lucos, ubi mollis amaracus ilium 
floribus et dulci adspirans complectitur umbra. 

695 lamque ibat dicto parens, et dona Cupido 
regia portabat Tyriis, duce laetus Achate, 
cum venit, aulaeis iam se regina superbis 
aurea composuit sponda mediamque locavit. 
iam pater Aeneas et iam Troiana iuventus 

700 conveniunt, stratoque super discumbitur ostro. 

dant manjbus famuli lymphas, Cereremque canistris 
expediunt, tonsisque ferunt mantelia villis. 
quinquaginta intus famulae, quibus ordine longam 
cura penum struere, et flammis adolere Penates; 

705 centum aliae, totidemque pares aetate ministri, 

qui dapibus mensas onerent et pocula ponant. 

nee non et Tyrii per limina laeta frequentes 

convenere, toris iussi discumbere pictis. 

wirantur dona. Aeneae, mirantur lulum, 
22 
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710 flagrantisque dei voltus simulataque verba, 
pallamque et pictum croceo velamen acantho. 
praecipue infelix, pesti devota futurae, 
expleri mentem nequit, ardescitque tuendo 
Phoenissa, et pariter puero donisque movetur. 

715 ille, ubi complexu Aeneae colloque pependit, 
et magnum falsi implevit genitoris amorem, 
reginam petit, haec oculis, haec pectore toto 
haeret, et interdum gremio fovet, inscia Dido 
insidat quantus miserae deus. at memor ille 

720 matris Acidaliae paulatim abolere Sychaeum 
incipit, et vivo tentat praevertere amore 
iampridem resides animos desuetaque corda. 
postquam prima quies epulis mensaeque remotae, 
crateras magnos statuunt et vina coronant. 

725 fit strepitus tectis, vocemque per ampla volutant 
atria; dependent lychni laquearibus aureis 
incensi, et noctem flammis funalia vincunt. 
hie regina gravem gemmis auroque poposcit 
implevitque mero pateram, quam Belus et omnes 

730 a Belo soliti. tum facta silentia tectis : 

* luppiter, hospitibus nam te dare iura loquuntur, 
hunc laetum Tyriisque diem Troiaque profectis 
esse velis, nostrosque huius meminisse minores ! 
adsit laetitiae Bacchus dator, et bona luno; 

735 et vos, o coetum, Tyrii, celebrate faventes.' 
dixit, et in mensam laticum libavit honorem, 
primaque, libato, summo tenus attigit ore; 
tum Bitiae dedit increpitaus : ille inpiger hausit 
spumantem pateram, et pleno se proluit auro; 

740 post alii proceres. cithara crinitus lopas 

personat aurata, docuit quae maximus Atlans. 
hie canit errantem lunam soUsque \abo\^^^ 
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unde hominum genus et pecudes ; unde imber et ignes, 
Arcturum pluviasque Hyadas geminosque Triones; 

745 quid tan turn Oceano properent se tingere soles 
hibemi, vel quae tardis mora noctibus obstet. 
ingeminant plausu Tyrii, Troesque sequuntur. 
nee non et vario noctem sermone trahebat 
infelix Dido, longumque bibebat amorem, 

750 multa super Priamo rogitans, super Hectore multa; 
nunc, quibus Aurorae venisset filius armis; 
nunc, quales Diomedis equi; nunc, quantus Achilles 
* immo age, et a prima, die, hospes, origine nobis 
insidias, inquit, Danaum, casusque tuorum, 

755 erroresque tuos; nam te iam septima portat 
omnibus errantem tern's et fluctibus aestas/ 
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ABBREVIATIONS. 




c . . 


. CONINGTON. 


L. . . 


. Ladswig. 


G. . . 


. GOSSRAU. 


V. . . 


. Vbruil. 


K. . . 


. Kbnnsdy. 


V. 1. . . 


varia lectio. 



1-4] The arguments against the genuineness of these verses seem con- 
clusive, (i) They are absent from all the best MSS. (2) Ovid, Persius, 
Martial, etc., all quote arma virumque as the key-note of the Aeneid. 
(3) Such a personal notice seems ill suited for the exordium of the great 
national epic. Nowhere else in the Aeneid do we find personal allusions 
like the opening lines of Paradise Losty Book iii. (4) Arma Tnrumque is 
an obvious imitation of the opening of the Odyssey, di'dpa fiot iyyeire, etc. 
On the other hand, the lines are very ancient, and recognised by Servius ; 
there is nothing in the language which might not have been written by V. 
There is much probability in the conjecture that V. may have written them 
and prefixed them to a copy sent to some friend, without ever meaning 
them to be incorporated in the text. 

Spenser in the introduction to the Faerie Queen has thus paraphrased 

them : — 

' Lo ! I the man whose Muse whylome did maske 
As time her taught, in lowly Shephards weeds. 
Am now enforst, a farre unfitter taske, 
For trumpets stem to chaunge mine oaten reeds. 
And sing of Knights and Ladies gentle deeds.' 

[z-33. The arg^ument of the poem. The invocation of the Muse. 
The causes of Juno's wrath against the Trojans.] 

1 anna viranKiue] ' Arms and the man ; ' not a hendiadys. So Tasso, 
Gerusalemme Liberata^ * Canto I'armi pietose e '1 capitano : ' * I sing of 
pious arms and the captain,' etc It is an epic of war, and the hero is the 
man who, etc. 

primus] Heyne, etc., *of yore,' because Antenor (v. 242) had actually 
landed in Italy before Aeneas : but this is hypercritical 

2 Itallam] The poets use the accusative of ' motion to ' with names of 
countries, which in prose writers is confined to towns and small islands ; 
c£ /. 512, and iv. 106. 

fiEkto proftaffus] *By fate an outcast' The rhythm and order of the 
words seem to show \}[i2X fato is to be taken with profugus^ thou.^ 
doubtless it applies as well to venit. 
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LaTlniaque] This is the reading of V. Most of the other mss. Lave 
Lavinaque, In favour of Laviniaque — (i) It is the form used by V., iv. 
236. (2) It is the difficUior lectio as regards prosody (for the synizesis, cf. 
V. 269, vi. 33). (3) It is, to say the least, the correcter form of the adj. 
of Lavinium, though Lavinus is found both in Propertius and Juvenal. 
Lavinium (the a is short in /. 257), situated between Laurentum and Ardea, 
was so called fix>m Lavinia, the daughter of Latinus and wife of Aeneas. 
The epithet is here proleptic (used by anticipation). 

•que is here explanatory. It defines the preceding lialtam, 

3 llle] The pronoun is pleonastic. It emphasises the subject or clause. 
Cf. v. 457 : Nunc dextra ingeminans ictus ^ nunc ille sinistra. On ille in 
similes, see xii. 5. 

lactatUB applies more properly to cUto ; but the word is commonly 
used metaphorically, as idctari lahoribus^ periculis^ curis, etc. lactattu 
and pcLSsus are participles, not finite verbs. 

4 Yl BUpentm ^fato in /. 2, B^Qtv ISrrfri of Homer. The snperi are Juno 
pre-eminently and the Powers who aided her. 

memorem Iram] 'The undying hate.' Aesch. Ag, 161, fwdijuuv /lijviSf 
and even in prose, Livy ix. 21, memori deum ira, 

5 multa quoque et beUo] * Much too he endured in war also ' (as well as 
by land and sea). Quoque and et must not be taken together. 

dum conderet] An unusual use of the conjunctive. The two parallel 
Instances in V. are Geor, iv. 457, Ilia quidem, dum te fugeret per gramina 
praecepSj Immanem ante pedes hydrum non vidit : and x. 799, Socii magna 
clamore secuntur, dum genitor nati parma protectus ahiret. In each case 
there is a notion of purpose subjoined to that of time. This is exactly 
expressed by the English *in founding.' 

6 deos] The Trojan Penates; cf. viii. ii. Latio^ in Latium. 

unde = a quo, i^. Aenea ; cf. v. 568, Alter Atys, genus unde Atii duxere 
Latinu * Genus Latinum, Albani patreSy altae moenia Romae^ denote the 
three ascending stages of the empire which sprang from Aeneas, Lavinium, 
Alba, and Rome,* C. Patres are patricians or senators of Alba. 

7 quo . . . impulerlt is an oblique question in apposition to causae, 
quo niimine laeso] Literally, ' for what divine attribute violated,' i.e. 

* for what offence against her majesty.' An adverbial adjunct is often in 
Latin expressed by an adjective ; cf. /. 181 and 237. 

9 qiildye dolens] See /. 30, which explains the dolores, 

volvere] From, the idea of revolution comes that of going through a 
circle, undergoing. 

1 1 impulerlt adlre] The infin. in petitio obi. is common in poetry, as 
after hortari, ii. 33, orare, vi. 313, luctariy xii. 387, suadere^ xii. 813 ; Livy 
also, 22. 6. 6, uses impellere with infin. 

tantaene, etc.] Cf. 

*Jn heavenly spirits could such perverseness dwell?' — Milton, P,L. vi. 787. 
'Can envy dwell in heavenly breasts?' — Id, ix. 729. 
26 
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12 antlqna] * Of old renown,' said in reference to V/s time. Cf. ' that 
ancient river, the river Kishon. * 

Xyrli oolonl] * Settlers from T3rre.' See /. 340. 

13 longe contra] To be taken together : * over against the distant shores 
of Italy.' 

Tlbezlnaqiie] -fi^ explanatory, as in /. 2. 

14 Btadlis aspmima belli] * Eager for grim war.' 

asper expresses both the temper that will not brook an insult {nenio 
me impune Uuessit) and the savageness of war. 

15 nnam] like Greek els, often added to superlatives, rarely to com- 
paratives ; cf. Hor. Epod, xii. 4, namque sagacius unus odoror, 

16 8amO| where was a temple of Juno ; c£ //. iv. 51 — 

^froi ifutX TfMif lUv iroAiy ^ikrarai curt ir6Xi}ef , 

The hiatus between Samo and hie is justified by the pause in the sense. 

lilc illlUB arma, etc.] V. seems to have transferred to Carthage the 
Tiburtine worship of Juno Curtdis mentioned by Servius. 

17, 18 tendlt fOYltque boc regaum esse] ' E'en then 'twas her heart's 
endeavour,' etc. The construction has been questioned by K., who 
asserts that there is no instance of tendo with accusative and infinitive ; but 
we find in Livy iv. 7, tribuni plebis et plebs tribunorum milUum {comitia) 
ut habeantur tendunty and the construction here depending on the com- 
bined motion of the two verbs is justified by the passages quoted in /. I. 

17 81 qua fata alnant] Subjunctive because suboblique : or because the 
apodosis, Juno's resolution, is certain ; the protasis, the permission of the 
fates, uncertain. Siqua^=siforte. 

19 progenlem, etc.] * She had heard of a stock springing from Trojan 
sires : ' the reference is to the gens Aemilia (of which Scipio Aemilianus 
was a member), which traced its origin to Aemilius, a son of Ascanius. 
The present dud is used because she reads the history of the race as it 
is revealed in prophetic vision. 

Bed enlm, like dW& ydp^ always implies an ellipsis : here * yet she 
feared for,' etc. 

20 ollm] Of time indefinite, either past, present, or future. For present 
time, cf. V. 125, tumidis submersum tunditur olim Fluctibus. For future, 
as here, L 203, forsan et haec olim meminisse iuvabit. 

quae verteret] For tense, cf. Buc. ix. 47, Ecce Dionaei processit Caesaris 
astrum, Astrum quo segetes gauderenU In both cases the future event as pre- 
ordained by fate is looked on as already accomplished. Verteret^=ievertereL 

21 Illness ^tW ortum^ referring to Troiano a sanguine. 
lateregemj Cf. Hor. Od. iii. 17. 9, late tyrannum ; the nouns are 

equivalent to participles. 

22 ezddlo] A predicative dative, * that which a thing or person serves 
as or occasions ;' excidio, like auxilio, praesidio, subsidio, is used only with 
verbs of motion. 
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23 Yeterls] 'Original/ 'earlier;* cf. vL 449, Rursus d in veterem fato 
revoluta figurante 

24 prima] Adverbially, ' erst. ' Others understand kv Tpofidxoit, ' first 
and foremost.' 

Argls] Ar^, plural name of Argos. Argivi in V. stands for Greeks 
generally. 

25-28] These lines are parentheticaL 

dolores] ' Pangs/ 'smart/ caused in this case by jealousy. 

27] See Tennyson, CEnone, 

28 genus InylBum] The race of Dardanus, the son of Jupiter by Electra. 
Qansrmedes] Son of Tros; cf. Eurip. Orestes 1392, liap^wlarKdfjMv Vavv- 

/ii^eos linroffi&vas Aibs cMra. 

29 Ills accensa super sums up the parenthesis, and takes up the thread 
of the sentence from /. 24. * Super tor insuper, ii. 71/ C. But it seems 
better to take it with his. For preposition separated from case, cf. Ec. 
vi. 19, iniciunt ipsis ex vincula sertis, ii. 278, iv. 671. 

aequore toto] The ablative of place with totus is the regular construc- 
tion in prose. 

30 Acbllll] The form of the gen. is hard to explain. Probably Wagner 
is right in explaining it as representing the Greek 'Ax^XX^s, 'Ax^XXov, a 
Doric by-form of 'AxtXXeiJs. Horace has Achillei, 

33 molls] For meaning compare the derivatives molirij molestus, 

[34-49. A soliloquy of Juno. She bitterly complains that she 
cannot destroy the Trojan fleet.] 

The action of the poem begins when the wanderings of the Trojans are 
nearly over. The first part of the story from the fall of Troy is told as 
an episode in Bks. 11. and ill. 

35 vela dalMULt] sc. ventif, 

spumas sails aere ruebant] ' Were ploughing with brazen beaks the 
salt spray.* RtM is used of any violent motion or action, either to 
upturn, as here and /. 85 (cf. xi. 211), or to cast down, as Gear. i. 105. 

36 sub pectore] 'Deep in her heart/ cf. iii. 431, si*b antro^ 'deep in 
the cavern.' 

37 mene deslstere] The infinitive of exclamation occurs /. 97, v. 616, 
etc. It is an elliptical construction; cf. in English, 'To think,' etc. It 
is common in the comic poets and in Cicero. 

Ylotam] 'Conquered by fate,* 'baffled.* 

39 qulppe ^ quiape^ ' because.* It is only from the context that it gets, 
as here, an ironical meaning. 

Fallasne] Ne simply asks a question ; the expected answer may be 

either affirmative, as here, or negative, as above, /. 37. Pallas, in wrath 

at the outrage offered by Ajax to Cassandra in her temple, destroyed his 

Ueet hy lighXmng, and impaled him on the promontory of Caphareus in 

Eubcea. Homer tells the story somewhat diffeieutly, Od, iv. 499-511. 

28 
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ifi Ipaos] The crews, in contrast with the ships. 

41] It is best with C. and K. to put a comma at noxam ; et is then 
epexegetical, like -qtu of /. 2 and 27. 

fOrtas] The 6.ri\ or heaven-sent frenzy which drives men to crime : 
quern deus vult perdere prius denientaL 

Qllei] A patronymic genitive, ' of the son of Oileus.' Oileus ('OrXei>s) 
is treated by the Romans as a noun with ^-stem. 

42] Pallas borrows from Jove the thunderbolt, his special attribute. 
Pallas is represented on coins with her owl grasping a thunderbolt. 

44] Ajax is first caught by the rush of the thunderbolt (for turbo cf. vL 
594), and then impaled on a rock to serve as a monument of the goddess's 
vengeance. The v. 1. inflixit would express the act only, infixit gives the 
effect as welL Cf. Milton, P, Z. ii. 18 — 

' Caught in a fiery tempest, shall be hurled, 
Each on his rock transfixed' 

46 Incedo] ' Walk in majesty. ' Cf. Prop. ii. 2. 6, incedit vel lave digna 
soror. 

una oom genie] The antithesis to classem Argivom, the whole Greek 
fleet 

47 et qulsqaam] The et marks the apodosis of indignation. Cf. * And 
shall they scorn Tre, Pol, and Pen,* etc. Quisquam used in sentences 
expecting a negative answer. 

48 praeterea ^posthac, Cf. Gear, iv. 502, neque ilium . . . praeterea 
vidit. Hence the present adorat: praeterea adorat^=adoralnt. Cf. Ov. 
Am, iil. 3. 33, et quisquam pia thurafocis imponere curat. 

hoaorem] Ilonos is used by V. for (i) a sacrifice, as here and iii. 118; 
(2) a hjrmn, Geor. ii. 393 ; (3) beauty, x. 24 ; (4) a reward, i. 253 ; (5) 
the * leafy honours ' of trees, Geor, ii. 404 ; (6) funeral rites, vi. 333, 
xi 61. 

[50-64. Juno seeks Aeolus in his home of Aeolia.] 

51 nlmborom] Pluvia is the generic word for rain, generally of gentle 
rain ; imber, a shower ; nimbus^ the rack — the storm-cloud either before or 
after it has burst. 

looa feta furentlliUB austris] * The womb of wild southern blasts.' 

52 AeoUam] Lipare, the largest of the Aeoliae, or Liparaese Insulae on 
the north coast of Sicily. 

54 TlndlB et carcere] ' With dungeon fetters ' — a hendiadys. 

55 cum nrarmnre montis] ' While the rock reverberates their roar,' C. ; 

cf. /. 245. 

dauBtra] ' The bars of their prison-house.' So Lucretius compares the 
winds to caged wild beasts. Cf. Milton, F, L. x. 695, *Now from the 
north . . . bursting their brazen dungeon . . . Boreas and C«5i>a& ^sv^ 
Argestes rude.' 



NOTES TO VERGWS AENEID. [56-69 

56 aroe] The arx or citadel of the tyrant is somewhere on the neigh- 
bouring heights. 

57 Bceptra] A poetical pluraL It denotes not a particular sceptre, 
but the sceptre as a S3rmb|0l of sovereignty. 

58 nl fiaclat . . . ferant] * If he were not doing this, they would be 
whirling,' etc. This is more graphic than ni faceret . . . ferrent, *If he 
did not, they would,* etc. Cf. vi. 92, ni admoneat — irrttat. Notice that 
faciat is here a symbolic word like the English * do/ See Earle, Philology 
of the English Tongue^ p. 208. 

59 Qulppo gives the reason for their incarceration, but its position in 
the sentence makes it almost parenthetical. 

rapidl] *In their wild career.' 

61 molem et monteB] A hendiadys ; the principle is the same as that 
of the explanatory *et* in I. 41, eta 

Insuper goes with imposuit ; cf. iii. 579, ingmtetn insuper Aetnain 
inpositam, 

62 foedere] Foedus^ from root fid^ means a convention, hence a con- 
stitution, a charter, a law. Cf. Geor, i. 60, Continue has leges aetenuiquc 
foedera certis imposuit naiura locis. 

63 premere] Cf. pressis habenisj xi. 600. 

laxas dare^/Arar«f. Cf. iii. 69, placataque venti dant maria ; ix. 323, 
haec ego vasta dabo ; xil 437, defensum dabit. Do in Latin represents 
both 3Ww/u and rldtwu, in Greek, as is seen in the meanings of many of its 
compounds, condo^ abdo, etc. 

lUBBUS] At his sovereign's bidding. 

[65-80. Juno prefers her request : Aeolus freely grants it.] 

65 namque] 'Since.' In poetry the reason is often put before the 
principal sentence (here incute vim), 

dlyom pater atque bomlnum rex] From Ennius. Hence the imusual 
monosyllabic ending. 

66 mulcere dedlt] The infinitive, as direct object, is common in poetry 
with dare^ as in iii. 77, v. 572, vi. 697 ; and even in Cicero, Tusc, i 26, 
we find, ut lord bibere ministraret^ and Livy xl. 47, ut bibere sibi juberet 
dari. See on /. 319. 

66 yento] To be taken both with mulcere and tollere, Cf. iiL 69, 
placataque venti dant maria; v. 763, piacidi straverunt aequora venti; 
and Hor. Od, L 3. 16, Quo non arbiter Hadriae maior^ tollere seu ponere 
vult freta. The powers of nature are regarded as personal agents, able 
not only to produce, but to prevent or counteract natural phenomena. 
See Sophocles, AjcuCy I, 674, Jebb's notes. 

67 navlsat aequorj Cf. currimus aequor^ iii. 192 ; see on /. 524. 

69 Incute Ylm ventlB] ' Wing the winds with fury.' Cf. dictis Romanis 
ifi^utit iram, Ennius. 
snbmerauui obme = submerge et obrue. 
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72 Delopea] Attracted to the care of relative. 

73 oonublo] The quantity of this word is a vexata quaestio, C, with 
most modem scholars, scans conubio, the two last syllables coalescing. 
But Mr. Munro, on Lucret. iiL 776, arguing from the fact that the word 
in the sing., or dat. and abL plur., is always found with the u in thesis, 
and that V. in Aen, iv. 167 prefers conscius aether conubiis to conudti, 
pronounces in favour of conHbium, InnHbus and pronUba show that the 
root ««^, to cover, was originally short. 

77 capessere] * To catch at,' so, * to undertake with zeal.' An inchoa- 
tive from capioy formed by the suffix s^ like a Greek future. 

Cf. Milton, P. Z. X. 68— 

* Thi^jc is to' decree : 
Mine, both in heaven and earth, to do Thy will.' 

78 quodcumque boo regni] *This realm, if realm it may be called.' 
Cf. Lucret iL 15, hoc aevi quodcumque est^ ' this poor life of ours.' 

Boeptra lovemque concillas] * You win for me my sway and Jove,' ue. 
Jove's favour. Conciliare aliquem is to gain over as a friend, conciliare 
aliquid to win, to procure. When the effect of an action which occurred in 
past time lasts to the present time, the present is often used. 

[8Z-123. The storm. Aeneas bewails his fate. The fleet is 
scattered ; three ships are wrecked, one swamped.] 

* 

81 cavam, etc.] ' He struck the hollow mountain on its side with the 
point of his lance.' Conversa cuspide, 'with his lance turned, or turned 
towards it,' may mean * with the butt-end.' He thus opens the doors of 
dungeons which open inwards. For in latus^ cf. /. 114, unam — in puppim 
ferit, 

82 yelut agmine fEurto] * Like a serried host.' 

84 Incubuere] Perfect of instantaneous action, often joined with pre- 
sent. Cf. Gear, L 330, Terra iremit^fugere ferae; xii. 2$^, diripuere aras ; 
xii. 718, cessere magistri^ stat pecus, 

85 xuvoit^sieruunt. Cf. Lucret vi. 727, Qucm mare permotum ventis 
ruU intus arenam, Milton, F. R, iv. 413, has imitated this description 
of a tempest as caused by the conflict of all the winds : — 

' Nor slept the winds 
Within their stony caves, but rushed abroad 
From the four hinges of the world, and fell 
On the vexed wilderness.' 

Cf. Hom. Od, V. 292 :— 

See also iL 418. 

90 Intonuere poll] * Either tropic now 'gan thunder^ axid V^>2cv «xi^^ ^ 
heaven,' Milton, Lc, 



NOTES TO VERGWS AENEID. [92-114 

92 BOlYontur frigore] Cf. Byron, ' Along my bones the creeping flesh 
did quake.' From root fric, to shudder, comes frigm^ hence French 
' eflfrayer/ and possibly English * fright.' 

94 refert] * Gives forth,* 'exclaims;' cf. v. 407, referebat' pectore. 
Generally refero means to reply or to relate. 

From Od, v. 306, rpiafiiKapes Aavaci koI rerpdjcis, of t&t* SKovto Tpoty 
iv cifpeliB, 

96 oppetere] Common in poetry for the prose oppeUre mortem, 

97 Tydlde] Diomedes, the son of Tydeus, the bravest of the Greeks 
(//. vi. 98), would have slain Aeneas had he not been saved by Aphrodite 
(//. v. 239). 

98 non potnlBse] See on /. 27. 

99 Aeaddae] Achilles, grandson of Aeacus. Sarpedon's body was car- 
ried by his comrades to Lycia, but iacet =^ stratus est need not be pressed. 

100 BUb TULdis] In the parallel passage, viii. 538, we have sub undas 
. . . volves. The difference of case is accounted for by the difference of 
time. Here the corpses are beneath the waves, there they will be carried 
beneath. 

102 iaetantl] A dativus ethicus^ or dative of the person interested in a 
statement; cf. ii. 713, est urbe egressis tumulus; iacto^ properly to fling 
about, as iactare convida ; then, as here, and ii. 768, to utter wild com- 
plaints, to rave ; also, as x. 322, voces dum tactat inertis, of boasts. 

8trldeii8 aqullone procella] 'A squall came howling from the 
north : * lit. * howling with the north wind. ' 

103 adversa ferit] ' Strikes full.' 

104 prora avertit] * The prow swings round.* There is a v. 1. prvram, 
but what is then the nom. to dat ? For intrans. use of averto cf. /. 402. 

105 ciimnlo praemptos aquae mons] ' A towering breaker mountahi- 
high. ' CumulOf ' in a heap :' abl. of accompaniment, cf. ii. 498, amnis 
fertur in arvafurens cumulo. 

aquae mons] The monosyllabic ending expresses the crash of the tower- 
ing breaker. Elsewhere, as /. 65, xii. 552, it is an imitation of an older 
poet. 

107 fnrit aestuB harenls] ' The sand is mingled with the yeast of waves.' 

109 aras] Generally identified with the Aegimori Insulse, lying about 
thirty miles north of Carthage. 

no dorsum] * A reef.' Mori summo^ *on the surface,' does not con- 
tradict latentiaj /. 108. The reef would be hidden in a storm, but visible 
in a calm. 

Ill In breyla et ssrrtU] 'On to the shoals and quicksands.' It is 
hard to say whether V. means the famous Syrtis (maior et minor) on the 
coast of Africa. 

1 14 ipaius] Like the Greek a^h^^ of the chief himself. 

Ij^srens a vertice pontus] * A huge sea down-crashing ;' cf. Od, v. 313, 

^cure ju^a kv/ml jcar^ dxpijs dewbv ixcffir^iuyov, 
82 
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116 In caput] * Headlong/ 

118 rarl] Notice gender: instead of the men, the idea uppermost in 
the poet's mind, are substituted the arms, etc. Rari^ the antithesis to 
vasto, 

119 arma] Such as wicker shields and leather helmets, which would 
float. 

talmlae] The loose boards, such as the rowers' benches. 

gaia] A Persian word. 

123 imbrem] Used for water generally, whether fresh or salt. 

[Z24-Z56. Neptune calms the storm.] 

126 stagna refnsa] 'That the still water of the deep was upheaved,' 
* the fountains of the great deep broken up.' 

alto prospiclens] Ablat. ' looking forth from the main ;' cf. vi 357, 
prospexi Jtaliam sumnia sublimis ab unda ; xii. 136, prospiciens tumulo, 

127 pladdum] 'Majestic ;' conscious of his power over the storm, and 
therefore undismayed. 

129 caelimina] 'The crashing firmament' Cf. Geor. i. 324, ruit 
arduus aether, 

131 dehlnc] A monosyllable by synaeresis. 

132 generis yestri] According to Hesiod the winds were sprung from 
Aurora and Astrseus, one of the Titans. 

133 lam] 'Even.' 

134 moles] ' Mountains of waters ; ' cf. Sil. It. xiv. 123, molem maris. 

135 quos ego] An aposiopesis. The look or tone is more forcible than 
any words could be. Cf. ii. 100, v. 195, and Ter. Andr, i. i, 137, quern 
quidem ego si senserim, sed quid opus est verbis. There is a fam9us picture 
by Rubens in the Dresden Gallery, of Neptune stilling the waves, with this 
title. 

136 post] ' Another time.' 

138 saevum] ' Dread,' as the symbol of office. 

139 sorte] Cf. Hom. //. xv. 190, fjfroi, iyCiv fKaxov tqKl^v fiXa vatcfiep 

* Neptune, beside the sway 
Of every salt flood and each ebbing stream, 
Took in by lot 'twixt high and nether Jove, 
Imperial rule of all the sea-girt isles.' — Milton, Comus x8. 

140 vestras, Sure, domes] Eurus is the representative of all the winds ; 
cf. ix. 525, Vos, Calliope, precor, aspirate canenti, 

141 dauso yentorum carcere marks the condition or limitation of his rule. 

142 dlcto dtlus] 'Ere he had ended.' Cf. Jl. xix. 242, ain-iK (xeiB' 
&/M fiJuOos (r/v, TeriXeffTo dk fpyov. 

144 Cymothoe] One of the Oceanides. The name is from KvfM and 
04<a. Simul — et'ss-simul — simul ; cf. v. 298. 
146 apexlt] ' Makes a way through.' See U 112. 

C ^ 



NOTES TO VERGinS AENEID, [147-164 

147] The movement of the verse gives the rapid gliding of the car. 

148] * This simile is remarkable as an illustration of Nature from man, 
the reverse of which is the general rule in V., as in Homer,* C. The 
simile, unlike most of V.'s, is original and drawn from the life, though 
Homer has supplied the hint, II. ii. 143, KivfiOvi 5' &yop^ t&$ Kifmra fjuixpik 
OaXdcrarrjs, 

JUBLgRO In populo] * In a crowd/ The adjective has a predicative force. 

cum 8Su&pe=:^uoHens, of which ium (/. 151) is the correlative. 

150] 

*Rage prompted them at length, and found them arms.' — Milton, P.L. vi. 635. 

151 pietate grayem et meritis] 'Revered for worth and deeds' — a 
Duke of Wellington, such as Tennyson has drawn him. 

Yinim quern] Not a true instance of monosyllabic ending, ^uem being 
enclitic. 

152 adstant] * Stand to listen.' 

155 genltor] Of Neptune, as v. 817, a^erto, as Geor. i. 393, a^^a 
Serena, 

m 

156 curru secundo] *To his speeding team.* For fwrrwj = horses 
cf. Geor, i. 514, ne^ue audit currus habenas; xii. 287, infrenant alii currus. 
SecunduSj * following,* so moving without impediment. 

[157-179. The Trojans find a safe harbour and prepare a meal.] 

157 Aeneadae] The leader is regarded as the father of the race. 
cureu. =zcursimf has almost passed into an adverb ; cf. ii. 321, and Livy 

ix. 13, Strictis gladiis cursu in hostein feruntur, 

159 secessu longo] 'A deep inlet.* 

Insula, etc] Cf. Livy*s description of the harbour of Carthage, xxiv, 
42. 8 : Huius in ostio sinus parva insula obiecta ab alio porlum ab omnibus 
ventis praeterquam Africo tutum facit. 

ab alto] ' As it comes from the deep.* 

161 Inque sinus] 'And parting fills the quiet creeks,* repeated from 

Geor, iv. 420. Cf. Tennyson*s Eleanore — 

* Waves that up a quiet cove 
Rolling slide . . . 
Or sometimes they swell and move, 
Pressing up against the land, 
With motions of the outer sea.' 

162 rupes] The wall of rock, scopuli ((r/f67rc\oj, *a specular mount *), 
* projecting crags.* Cf. Caesar, B, G, ii. 29 : Oppidum ex omnibus in cir- 
cuitu partibus allissimas rupes habebat, Gemini^ * twin ; ' cf. iv. 894, sunt 
geminae somniportae, 

mlnantur In caelum] * Loom skyward ;* the original sense of the 
word is seen in the compound eminere, 
164 Bcena is used in three senses : (i) The stage itself; (2) the back- 
ground or wall which closed the scene behind ; (3) the side-scenes, which 

34 
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were shifted to suit the play (see Geor. iii. 24). We cannot determine 
whether V. is here thinking of the second meaning of scenaf or of the 
primitive Roman scena^ a, leafy booth or arbour. 

coruBdB] * Quivering.* The word is used of any quick flashing motion, 
the tongue of a serpent, the wings of bees, etc. 

silva is the growth of wood, the trees themselves : thus in Geor, i. 76 it 
is used for the growth of vetches and lupins. 

nemus (w/xis) is properly a woodland pasture, a forest. 

166 flronte sal) adyersa] * Beneath the brow of the cliff that faces them.* 

167 vivo] 'Unhewn,* * natural.* 

168 fessas] Personal metaphor. 

169 anchora] An anachronism. In Homer ships are moored with large 
stones. 

173 sale talMntUi] *Dank with brine.* Livy, xxi. 36, uses tabes for the 
slush of melting snow. 

175 rapultque In fomlte flammam] ' And fanned the fire in the fuel to 
a blaze. ' Rapuit := raptim excitavit. Fomes = nutrimenta above, the chips 
of dry wood. 

177 cerealia anna] *The instruments of Ceres,* the hand-mills, tnolae 
tonsatiles, * 

178 fesai remm] * Weary with toil,* a poetical genitive like trepidae 
reruMj aevi maturus, 

179 torrere] To prepare the com for grinding. 

[180-207. Aeneas falls in with a herd of deer. He slays seven and 
distributes them to his comrades, bidding them be of good 
courage.] 

i8i pelago] *He sweeps all ocean with his gaze,* ablat. ; cf. Caesar, 
Bell, Civ. i. 70. 4, mutato itinere iugis Octogesam perveniret, 

si qaem = j/ ^M^z, *if an3rwhere.* Cf. /. 8. 

si vldeat] We find si seemingly in interrogcUio obliqua afler such words 
as prospicere^ explorare, tentare, 

185 armenta] From root «r, to plough, properly of oxen, but of horses, 
iii. 540, of seals, Geor. iv. 395. 

188 quae tela] Cf. vii. 477, locum, quo littore, 

I9ocomlbus arborels] *With branching antlers.* Cf. Ec, vii. 30, 
ramosa comua cervu 

193 fondat] When an event is expected and its occurrence or prior 
occurrence is prevented or (if the principal sentence be negative) secured, 
priusquatn, etc., take the subjunctive. See Roby, Lot. G, ii. p. 288. 

buml means either *on the ground,* or *to the ground,* as here, and 
V. 78. HumOf the reading of most Mss., seems always to mean * from the 
ground.* 

195 delnde] Often out of its proper place, as v. 14^ Six. cfeinde locutu^^ 
etc. 



NOTES TO VERGIL'S AENEID. [195-219 

Acestes] The mjrthical founder of Segesta. 

quae cadis onerarat] One of V.'s refinements of phrase for quibus cados 
onerarat. 

196 beros] Notice the position of the word — * like a prince.' 

198 enim] Cf. /. 65. 

ante] Od, xii. 208, & <fA\oL, oi ydp ir(6 n KaxQv ddai^fAOP^s elfieVf seems 
in favour of taking ante with ignari sumus. 

199] Cf. Hor. Od. L 7. 30, fortes peioraque passi tiucum saepe viri — 
Teucer's address to his followers. 

201 aooestis] For accessisHs. In the older poets, and occasionally in V. 
and Horace, the i between two j's is omitted and s written once or twice. 
Cf. in V. traxet extinxem^ exstinxti* 

200 penltUB Bonantls] *■ Resounding to their depths,* with the barking 
of Scylla's hounds. 

201 CSydopea saxa] For an account of them see iii. 569. 

203] Contrast the analogous sentiment in Dante, ' A poet's crown of 
sorrow is remembering better things.' 

[208-222. The Trojans prepare their meat and then bemoan 

their lost comrades.] 

210 praedae se acdncrnnt] * They busy themselves with the quarry.' 
daplbusqaej -qtie is epexegetical. 

211 Ylsoera] ' Quidquid inter ossa et cutem est,^ 'the carcase' = (TirXdTxya. 

212 trementta] ' Still quivering.' 
flgont] * Pierce with. * 

213 aena] The caldrons for bathing before the meal, as in vi. 218 
(before the funeral rite). The flesh, it is clear from /. 212, was roasted, 
not boiled. 

2i4faBi] 'Reclining.' 

215 implentor] 'Take their fill.' Elsewhere in V. with an ablative, 
but Cicero, Livy, etc., use it with gen., and V. ii. 582 has explere with a 
gen. The passive has a middle force. 

ftrinae] sc camis^ 'venison.' 

216] 

AvroLp eirei iroorux k6x edijn^ e( epov cvro, 

Mmforofiei/oi ^ Sirtira ^tXovf eicAotov eraipov;. — Od. xlL 309. 

mensaeque remotae] In V.^s time the table was brought in ready set 
out, and then removed when dinner was over; but as mensa was also 
used for a course, as in ' mensa prima^ there is no incongruity in the word 
here. 

218 sen credant] A mixed construction. Seu — sive properly take the 
indicative, but the mood is that of inter, obi, as in dubii an credant, Ct 

ii. 738. 
aig] * Or are in the agony of death, and can no longer hear their friends' 

despairing cry.* Such seems the force of the present /o/t*. There is a 
se 
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reference to the ' acclamatio ' or last cry raised by the friends at the death- 
bed. 

221 secnm] As his own special friend. 

222 fortemque Qyan fortemqae Cloanthum has almost passed into a 
proverb, as an instance of the absence of individuality in V. 's characters. 

[223-253. Venus complains to Jo^e of promises unfulfilled and the 

sufferings of the Trojans.] 

223 flnls] Of their mourning. 

TeUvolum] * Winged with sails, ^ properly epithet of a ship, hence in 
Lucr. V. 1442 by itself for a ship. 

225 sic, like Greek o{h-a;, calls attention to preceding participle ; cf. 
vii. 668. 

228 trlstior] * Sadder than was her wont.* 

ocnlos snffnsa] Passive verbs used reilexively, like the Greek middle 
voice, take in poetry an accus. of the attained object as in the active. Cf. 
L 320, sinus collecta fluentes ; ii. 273, per pedes traiectus lora; xi. 507, 
fixus oculos, 

2.2,2. qullms] Really consecutive := ut iisy and would have required subj. 
in prose. 

233 ol) Itallam] Lit. *in front of Italy,' ue. *to keep them out of 
Italy.' 

235 reyocato] 'Revived.' 

Teucrl] Teucer was the ipXTY^V^ of the Teucri. See iii. 107. 

236 omnl dldone] Lit. 'with every sort of sway,' i.e, 'with full sway.' 
Cf. Cic. de Fin, iiL ii, omni impunitate proposita. 

237 FolllGltnB] sc. es ; cf. x. 827, Arma quibus laetatus habe, Ribbeck 
reads pollicitt^s^ an aphaeresis for which there is no parallel in V. Heyne 
takes poUicitus as the participle and supposes an anacoluthon, as if quam 
sententiam vertis followed. This suits the rhetoric of the appeal. 

quae te sententia yertlt = quamobrem te sententia verHt^ and this again 
is an inversion, like /. 195, for quamobrem sententiam vertis, Cf. /. 8. 

238 hoc] Thy promise. 

ffttlB, etc.] 'Weighing fate with fate,' i,e. past calamities with pro- 
mised greatness. 

241 das] 'Is it thy will to grant?' hence the present. 

242] Livy, i. I, tells us that after the fall of Troy all the Trojans were 
massacred save Aeneas and Antenor, who were spared by reason of old 
ties of hospitality, and because they had always counselled peace and the 
restoration of Helen. Antenor with a multitude of Enati (a Paphlagonian 
tribe south of the Euxine) sailed to the head of the Adriatic (venisse in 
intimum Adriatici maris sinum\ and founded a town which he called 
Troy, while the nation took the name of Veneti. The similarity of the 
two names Eneti and Veneti is evidently the germ from which the leg^end 
has gro^'n. 

'SI 



NOTES TO VERGIL'S AENEID. [243-259 

243 penetraxe] * To work his way through.' Illyricos = Adriaticos, 

244l]itima regna LLlmmorum] 'The remote Libumian lands/ now 
part of Croatia. Intima^ as far up the gulfs. 

fontem Timayl] The Timavus is a fountain which disembogues at the 
sinus Tergestinus^ about a mile from its source. There are subterraneous 
channels in the limestone rock between the fountain and the sea, through 
which the sea occasionally bursts, flooding the neighbouring lands. So 
Henry. The fountain is hence (according to Ladewig) called TnyyiJ and 
/Aijny/) GaXdo-o-T/s. Ora are the mouths or inlets of the springs. 

Buperare] * To pass ;' cf. Ec. viii. 6, magni superas iam saxa Timavi. 

245 cum murmure montis] Cf. /. 55. Here of the water rushing 
through the rocky channels. 

246 mare is the sea as opposed to the dry land, the mass of waters, 
* flood J* pelagus {viXayos), tlie high sea, the extended sheet of waters ; cf. 
V. 8, ui pelagus tenuere rates nee iam amplius ullae apparent terrae. 

promptum] * Up-bursting.' 

247 Patavl] Patavium, the burthplace of Livy. Urbem Patavium is the 
commoner construction. 

248 nomen] Veneti, or perhaps Troium. 

flxit arma] As the shepherd his pipe (Ec, vii. 24) and Entellus his 
caestus (v. 484). 

249 compostuB pace qulesclt] ' Now settled in all peace and rest he 
passes quiet days.' — Morris. Others understand the words of death. 

250 amiuis] The present, because the promise is still unfulfilled, 
arcem caeli] Referring to apotheosis ; cf. Hor. Od. iii. 3. 9, Hac arte 

Pollux et vagus Hercules Enisus arces attigit igneas. 

253 in sceptra= m regna, 

[254-296. Jupiter calms her fears and foretells the fate of the 
Trojans in Italy from the founding of Lavinium to the golden 
age of Augustus.] 

254 olU] Dat. sing, and nom. plur., and olliSf dat. and abl. plural, are 
found in Ennius, Lucretius, and V. 

255] V. borrows from the fine lines of Ennius : 

luppiter hie risitf tempestatesque serenae 
Riserunt omnes risu lovis omnipotentis. 

tempestates] Not storms, but ' skiey influences. ' 

256 llbavlt] Libo^ to sip, as Geor, iv. 54 (of bees), flumina libant sumtna 
leves ; just to touch, Ov. M, x. 653, sumniam celeri pede libat arenam, 

oscula] Diminutive ofos^ a little mouth, ue, a mouth pouted for a kiss. 

257 metu] Dative, as curru, /. 156. 

258 et] Epexegetical. 

^S9] Aeneas was worshipped as Jupiter Indiges at a temple on the 
"■ ^umicus, Livy i. 2. 
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2.(i\ tlW] Ethical dative, *I tell thee.' 
quaiido = quandoquidem, 

remordet] Cf. English word * remorse, * in old English * ayenbite. ' 
262] * Turning o*er the volume of Fate, evoke its distant oracles.' 
movebo] Cf. vii. 641, cantusque mavete ; Ov. A, A. iii. 651, quid iuvat 
ambages praeceptaque parva movere? Hor. Od, iil 7. 20, historias movet, 

263 feroces] * Warlike.' 

264 moresque et moenla ponet] ' Give them laws and cities ; ' cf. vi. 
852, pacisque imponere morem. Aeneas is regarded as the civiliser of Italy. 

. mores] The spirit of law ; lex^ the letter. Cf. xii. 836. 

266 UlMma] sc. castra. Appropriate as denoting that Aeneas was 
still in camp. 

tema] Distributives are used with nouns which have no singular when 
they denote a compound object which may be regarded as a unit : hence 
itma castra^ but tres liberu 

Butnlls BUbactlB ^^post Rutulos subactos^ a modification of the ethical 
dative : a construction common in Greek, as Xen. HelL ii. I. 27, '"BfjuifM 
Ifif Tr4 fiirrri iirnr\4ov<riP *A0rivaloLS, 

268] Condemned by Heyne as a weak line, but the weakness is in the 
legend which connected the Julian gens with the son of Aeneas. It forms 
a necessary link in the poem. The name lulus is probably fouXos, lanugo. 

dum res stetlt Ilia regno] *• While the state of Troy stood firm in 
power ;' cf. Livy i. 3, res Latina stetit. Regno is the ablative of respect. 

269 yolyendis mensilius] The gerundive is a bye-form of the present 
participle, and closely allied to it in meaning; as here, volvendis m, is 
identical in meaning with volventibus annis of/. 234. Cf. Lucret. vi. 177, 
plumbea glans longo cursu volvenda calescit, 

or1>e8] C£ original meaning of annus, * a ring.* 

longam] Has probably not yet passed into a proper name. 

272 lam] * From this time forth. ' Generally with the future tarn means 
* at once.' 

275 laetns] Choosing as his garb ; cf. ii. 417, /ae^is eois Eurus equis. 

276 ezdplet] ' Shall succeed to.' 

280 metn fatigat] * Harasses and terrifies;' cf. cervos cursu fatigat^ 
V. 253, and ix. 400. C. prefers to take metu subjectively, * in her alarm. ' 

282 togatam] As distinguished from the barbarians, who are bracati. 
Cf. Hor. Qd, iii 5. 10, anciliorum et nominis et togae Oblitus. 

285] Assaracus was the great-grandfather of Aeneas. Phthia was the 
birthplace of Achilles, Mycenae of Agamemnon, Argos of Diomedes. 

286 pulchra Troianus orlglne] ' Sprung from the proud lineage of 
Troy.' 

287 qui termlnet] Consecutive, * bom to limit.* Cf. Milton, P, L. xii. 

370— 

' He shall bound his reign 
With earth's wide bounds, his g\ory V\t\\ X^'t \vcaN wv&.* 



NOTES TO VERGinS AENEID, [288-308 

288 lallus] Not C. Julius Caesar, but his great nephew Augustus, as is 
clear from the reference to Eastern conquests. 'Caius Julius Caesar 
seems to have been the first to claim descent from the hero lulus, the 
offspring of Aeneas, and through him from the goddess Venus ; a legendary 
genealogy which the poets adopted with ardour and rendered universally 
familiar.' — Merivale. 

289 Orientis refers to the triumphs of Augustus in the East after the 
battle of Actium, B.C. 31, in Egypt, Syria, Palestine, and Asia Minor. 
See Gear. ii. 171, iv. 560. 

290 seciira] * Thy terrors past.' 
lilc quoque] As well as Aeneas. 

292] The ancient religion of Rome shall be restored. To antique 
Honour Numa built a temple. Vesta was carried by Aeneas with the 
Penates from Troy. 

293 lora dabimt] ' Shall reign supreme. ' 

ferro et compagibos axtis] * With fast iron bands : ' a hendiadys. C. 
makes these words depend on dirae^ but it seems simpler to take them 
with clatidentur. 

The temple of Janus was shut in the reign of Numa, again after the first 
Punic war, and by Augustus, B.C. 29. 

294] There was a picture of Apelles presented by Augustus to the forum, 
in which War was portrayed as a prisoner with his hands tied behind his 
back, and bound to the triumphal chariot of Alexander. 

impias] The constant epithet of civil war. 

[297-304. Merciuy is despatched to inspire Dido with g^ood-will 

to the Trojans.] 

297 demlttlt ... at pateant . . . ne arceret] The pres. subj. is part 
of Jove's hest, the imp. subj. the reason assigned by the poet. 

298 novae agrees with JCarthaginis, as /. 366 shows. 

304 a.Ti1nnini mentemque] Used in poetry as synonyms; in /. 676 
accipe mentem means * hear my opinion. ' 

[305-335. Aeneas while exploring the new lands meets his mother 

in the guise of a huntress.] 

Compjare the imitation in Spenser, Fairie Queene^ ii. 3. 29. 

305 YOlyensJ For the pres. part we should have expected volutus. 
There seems to be a confusion of the two constructions volvens ( ^ dum 
volvit) constituit ut privtum lux data esset^ and volutus, u. p, /. d, est con- 
stituit, 

307 ezplorare governs both a direct object and an objective clause. 
The superfluous quaerere is added because of the parenthesis. 

308 lnoulta=a substantive. 

vldet] V. not unfrequently lengthens the / of 3d sing. , generally at a 
pause, but see I. 651. 
-ne -ne] Frequent in poetry for utrum -an, 
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309 exaota] *The things sought out,' i.e, *the report of his search.* 
310 IXL cdnyezo nemomin] 'In a wooded cove;' cf. /. 608, where 
convexa is used for valleys. Nemorum, an explanatory genitive, generally 
after neuter plural of adjectives, as strata vtaruffij I, 422, but we have, iii. 
230, ex dwerso caeli; ix. 230, campi medio. 
311 clauaam ocnllt = ita occidit ut dausa sit. 

313 bina] * A pair ; ' the distributive implies likeness. 

crlspans] 'Making to curl or quiver,* 'brandishing' as a sportsman 
might point his gun while walking to cover. 

314 sese tnllt obvla] For nominative cf. /. 439 and x. 552, obvius 
ardenti sese obtulit. 

315] Only the arms are those of a Spartan or Thracian maid. 

ThrelBBa] Feminine of Threx. 

316 Harpalioe] A famous huntress, daughter of Harpalicus, prince of 
Thrace. 

fatigat] ' Out-tires by running,' so at least Silius ii. 73 (an imitation of 
this passage) understands it : Quales Threiciae . . . cursuque fatigant 
Hebrum innupta manus. Others take it as ' wearies out.* 

qnalls Hettlgat = Qua/is est cumfatigat : the present, because Harpalyce 
was a subject of art or poetry. 

Hebrum] A Thracian river, the modem Maritza, which flows into the 
A^ean. Heyne, etc., needlessly alter to Eurum (as xii. 345, equo prae- 
vertere ventos) on the ground that the Hebrus was not a swift river. 

318 babllem] Cf. English 'handy;* habilis lateri clypeus^ xii. 432, 'the 
shield is fitted to bis side.' 

319] ' Had unloosed her locks for the wind to blow about.* Diffundere is 
an epex^etical infinitive ; cf. v. 248, argenti magnum dat/erre talentum, 
and Hor. Od. i. 26. 2, tristitiam et metus tradam protends in mare Creticum 
portare ventis. So in Greek an epexegetical Hyciv^ (x^iv is constantly 
added. These passages go far to show that the force of the gerundive by 
which they would be represented in prose is active. 

nodoquo] ' The flowing folds upgathered in a knot.* 

oOllecta] Middle force ; see on /. 228. 

323] ' Girt with a quiver,* i.e. with a quiver at her girdle, ' and with the 
skin of a dappled l)mx.* Cf. Livy vii. 5, cu/tro sttccinctus, and vi. 555, 
pa/la succincta. K. reads pharetra, et maculosa tegmine lyncis out . . . 
' and chasing with cries a lynx of spotted hide, or a foaming boar : * 
* which is the excellent reading and explanation of Prof. Madvig. * The 
explanation is as old as Priscian (see note in C, who calls it ' a strange 
interpretation'). The parallel description of the huntress Camilla, xi. 577, 
Tigridis exuviae per dorsum a vertice pendent^ is in favour of the common 
interpretation. 

324 cuTBiuii aprl premeatem] * Following up a flying boar.* 

aut] Alternative to errantem, 

326 audita refers to clamare above. 



NOTES TO VERGILS AENEID, [327-349 

327] Wimder quotes Dem. De Car. p. 232, tXr* (3 — rl Hv elirCw ci rit 
6p0&s irpoffclirot ; There words fail Demosthenes because he cannot find an 
epithet bad enough for Aeschines. Here Aeneas is at a loss for a fitting 
title. 

328 homlnem sonat] In prose humanum sonat, as vi. 50, nee morteUe 
sonans, Cf. Pers. iii. 21, sonat vitium perctissa fidelia, 

330 fellz] Active, as in Ee, v. 65, sis bonus ofelixque tuts, and in the 
common formula quod felix faustumqtie sit, 

quaeoumque] Supply /ir. 

331 tandem in questions emphasises the words it follows, as /. 369, 
sed vos qui tandem, 

332] A hypermetric line ; the syllable elided is, except in two or three 
instances, -qtie, 

[335-371. Venus tells him that he is near Carthage, and relates the 
tale of Dido's flight from Tyre to Carthage.] 

338] * You stand on Punic soil, where are Tyrians and a city of Agenor. * 
Agenor, the mjrthical founder of Sidon (whence Sidonia Dido^ I, 446). 
Carthage is called the city of Agenor, just as the Romans are called 
Aeneadae. 

Bed finis libyci] ' But the country is Libyan, a race untamed in war. * 
Finisj the whole country, distinguished from the Punic settlement, regna. 
For the apposition cf. iv. 40, Gaetulae urbes^ genus insuperabile bello, 
Wunder, however, puts a colon at Libyci^ and refers genus to the Cartha- 
ginians. 

340 imperlum reg^it] One of V.*s variations of language for imperio regit, 

341 iniuria] The context shows that it means 'a tale of MTong,' hence 
the epithet. 

342 2WX!0i2X •=> persequar ; cf. Geor, ii. 434, quid maiora sequar, 
SychaeuB] In /. 348, Sychaeum ; and so elsewhere in V. 

345 pater] Belus. 

prlmls iugarat omnlliUB] * Had bound by the first auspices of wedlock ' 
:=had bound in marriage for the first time. Confarreatio^ the highest 
form of Roman marriage, was a religious ceremony. 

347 ante allOB] Generally added to superlatives ; cf. vii. 55, ante alios 
pulcherrimus omnes, Cf. /. 15. 

348 quoB Inter] Prepositions, especially when dissyllables, often follow 
the word governed when that word is a relative or demonstrative pronoun. 

quOB] Sychaeus and Pygmalion. 

349] * Before the altar, godless wretch and blinded,' etc. Notice the 
order of the words. 

secnras amorun] ' Unmoved by the thought of his sister's passion.' Cf. 
vii. 303, securipelagi atque met; Ov. Tr. i. I. 49, securus famae^ * careless 
of fame. * 
maJua] * With cruel craft./ 
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354 ora modls, etc.] An imitation of Lucret. i. 124, simulacra modis 
paUentia miris. 

Compare Isabella's vision of the murdered Lorenzo : — 

' It was a vision. In the drowsy gloom. 
The dull of midnight, at her couch's foot 
Lorenzo stood, and wept : the forest tomb 
Had marred his glossy hair which once could shoot 
Lustre into the sun, and put cold doom 
Upon his lips. . . . ' — Keats. 

355 crudells axaAJ A personal metaphor ; the altars are cruel, as the 
scene of the murder. 

356 nudaylt] * He revealed the altar and laid bare his breast.* A 
zeugma. 

caectun domus ■celiis] ' The dark domestic crime.' 

358 teUure] Abl. after recludit = e tellure daudit^ * he unburied * = he 
pointed out where they were buried. 

361 cradele] As in English, ' savage hatred/ /uo-os i.-Kt\vA%, 

365 devenere locos] Cf. /. 2. 

oemifl] Not literally true, for they were in the wood, with a hill 
between them and the city. P. and R. read cernes ; we must then give to 
nunc the unusual meaning * in a moment. ' 

367 mercati] sc. sunt, 

Byrsam] An etiological legend which grew out of the name. Byrsa, 
B^paa, is the Greek lorm of Bosra, the Phoenician name for a citadel, 
applied to the citadel of Carthage. 

368 possent] Virtual oblique. The direct words of the bargain would 
be date solum quantum possumus^ etc. 

[372-386. Aeneas tells his history.] 

372 si pergaJn . . . componat] The mss. are divided between componat 
and componet. Either reading might be justified, but componat is more 
suitable to the context. It is a pure hypothesis (e^ lipxot.iu . . . icaraXt^oi 
dy) : * If I were to begin, day would fail me.' 

ConXxdi&tSifractus illabatur ordis, Impavidum ferient ruinae : The steadi- 
ness of the constant man is certain, whether the world is shivered or not. 

374 componat] * Would lay to rest :' the sign of the day's close is poeti- 
cally put for the cause. 

dauso Olsrmpo] * And close the gates of heaven ;' cf. Geor, iii. 261. 

375 Troia] Ablat. after vktos, 

yestras] The maiden represents the Tyrians ; cf. /. 140. 

377 forte sua] * At its own wild will ;' on the analogy oi sponte sua, 

378 sum plus Aeneas] To modem taste the epithet sounds strange as 
applied to himself, but we must remember that it is the constant title 
applied to him by others — * I am Charles the Great,' * I am Richard the 
Lion-hearted, ' would be parallels. There is conscious pride but not vanity 
in the hero thus making himself known. 



NOTES TO VERGIL S AENEID, [379-402 

379 &ma, etc.] From Horn. Od, ix. 19 : — 

Ei/x* *Ofiv(rev; AaepriafiT);, 8$ n-eUrt fioAouriv, 

380 et g^nus, etc.] *And I seek my ancestors,* i.e, 'the home of my 
ancestors.* Dardanus the son of Jove and progenitor of the Trojan race is 
said to have migrated from Corythus in Italy to Troy ; cf. iii. 96, antiquam 
exquirite matrem, 

381 coTiBoeinAi^s: conscendere (for c. navem) is used by itself for to 'em- 
bark ;* hence an accus. of extension is added. See on /. 524. 

382 Heita] Here used in its original sense, things spoken {fart) ue» * oracles.' 
For the oracle see iii. 94. 

383 vlx] With supersuntf not with septem, 

384 Ignotus] The antithesis to fama super aethera notus of 378. 

385 xiec plura (luerentem passa] sc. queri. This seems the simplest 
explanation of the participle. But cf. x. 426, sinit perterrita agmina, 

[387-40Z. Venus by augury shows him the safety of his comrades.] 

387, 388] The very fact that you have been brought to Carthage proves 
that you are favoured of heaven. 
▼Italls auras is from Lucretius. 
q.ui is causal. 

390 relatam] * Brought to port.* 

391 nuntio et] The elision of a long vowel before a short one is exceed- 
ingly rare, but the of verbs, though always long in V. (except in sciOf 
nescw)t has a tendency to become short, as it constantly is in poets of the 
silver age. 

yersls aqullonibus] * By a change of the north winds,* ie. by the wind 
which has shifted from south to north. 

392 vanl] For vacni, connected with vacuus, * idle pretenders.* 

393 bis senos] The number of the missing ships. 
laetantes agmlne] ' In jubilant order,' C. 

394 aetherla plaga] The upper sky, aW^p, opposed to caelum, i-fip, 
loYlB ales] The eagle, called by Aeschylus the hound of Jove, and by 

Cicero, Jove's winged satellite. 

396] * But now are seen some settling, others in the act {iam) of looking 
down on the spot where the van has settled.* Capias z=. captas ab altera 
cycnorum parte, Burmann. 

397, 398 go back to a previous point of time. The main point of the 
parallel between the swans and the ships is that some have reached, the 
others have all but reached, the haven where they would be. The common 
joy at their deliverance is painted in a second picture. 

[402-4x7. Venus reveals herself to her son as she disappears. She 
shrouds him and Anchises in a mist.] 
402 avertens] Cf. prora avertit, I, 104 ; refidsit expresses the * sudden 

blaze of majesty :' cf. /. 588. 
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403 ambroslae] Properly 'immortal ;' then ambrosia is applied to the 

ungaent with which the immortals anoint themselves, Hom. //. i. 5. 29 ; 

cf. 

* His dewy locks distilled ambrosia.' — Milton, P.L. v. 56. 

405 dea. nie] The hiatus is justified by the full stop. Cf. EcL ii. 53. 

407 cmdellB tu quoque] quoque must qualify iu (not crudelis, as Forbiger 
and C.) : *you, like the rest, persecute and mock me.* 

411 aere] ' Mist.' So Athene wraps Ulysses in a mist when he enters 
the house of Alcinous, Od. vii. 14. 

412] Cf. //. xy. 308, elfi^vos &fJMuy yetf^riv, 

413 ©08] Notice the rarity of the logical pronoun is in poetry. We find 
fum, iv. 479, but eius does not occur in V. 

414 molM moram] ' Put difficulties in their way.* Moliri, connected with 
moles, mdlfstus, always implies labour or difficulty, Geor, i. 270, insidias 
ambus moliri, 'contrive;* moliri arcem, I. 424, *pile up;* ii. 10%^ fugam 
moliri ; vi. 477, viam moliri^ 'struggle along;* iii. 6, classem moliri; and 
Geor, iv. 331, molire bipennem^ * wield.* 

415] From Hom. Od, viii. 362 — 

'H £* apa Kvirpov iieave ^iXo/m/Mi^iff 'A^poSCrri 
'£( Ila^oy* ivBa B4 ot ri/itvoi /3ft>/x6f re tfv^eif. 

416 laeta] Glad not only on account of her return to her loved home, 
but of her task fulfilled. 

417] 

' Not gold, not dlood her altar dowers, 

But votive tears and symbol flowers.' — Shbllbv, HeUas. 

* His altar breathes 
Ambrosia] odours and ambrosial flowers.' — Milton, P.L. iL 225. 

[4x8-44a They enter the dty and see the Carthaginians busied in 

building like bees in spring-time.] 

419 plnrimus] ' Huge,' cf. vi. 659, plurimus amnis, Hor. Od. iv. 2. 30, 
plurimum nemus, 

421 magalla] A Punic word of which mapalia is a bye-form. Aedifida 
Numidarum agrestia qttae mapalia illi vocant, oblong, incurvis laieribus 
Uctay quasi navium carinae sunt, SalL ^ug, xviii. 8. 

422 strata vlarum] A definitive genitive =: stratus vias, see on /. 31a 

423 Tyzli . . . pars . . pars, <rxritM Kaff 6\ov koX icard /t^pos, or ' whole 
and part construction.* The general subject is resolved into its constituent 
parts. 

instant] With infin., as iu 627, instant eruere. 

ducere] * to carry up,* * to buUd.* Cf. Hor. Od. iv. 6. 23, potiore ductos 
alite muros. So Greek, iXaOveiv reixo^, 

425 optare] * To choose,* as in English derivatives * option,* * coopt.' 

oonblndere snlco] ' To enclose the site with a trench :* others take 
suUo as the trench for the foundations. 



NOTES TO VERGIL S AENEID, [426-448 

426] The objections to this line are weighty : (i) it interrupts the narra- 
tive of the various buildings ; (2) it is inconsistent with /. 507, where Dido 
is said iura dare ; (3) the zeugma is harsh ; (4) even the analogy of Roman 
institutions fails — the senate was never elected by the people. C. , how- 
ever, defends it, quoting as parallels iii. 137, v. 75^- 

427] Ribbeck adopts lata of F. for alta on account of the repetition in 
/. 429, but this is justified by the difference of meaning. See a stronger 
instance in Geor, ii. 125, 126. 

theatrls] Med.* has theatri, which G. and C. adopt, but the plural 
meaning need not be pressed. 

scenis decora] For the dative depending on a substantive, cf. x. 203, 
ipsa caput populis. The scena (here used in the wider sense of the word, 
see /. 164) was raised above the caijea, and supported by columns. *The 
theatre of M. Aemilius Scaurus had a scena of three stories supported by 
300 columns,' C. 

430-436] Repeated, with slight variations, from Geor. iv. 162-169. 
Homer, U, ii. 87, gives the hint. Milton, P, Z. i. 768, uses it to illustrate 
the assembly at Pandemonium. 

432 llquentla] From Hqui; Hquentia, in v. 238, from Uquere, Cf. 
Lucre t. iv. 1255, Crassaque conveniunt liquidis et liquida crassis. 

433 Btlpant, et, etc.] The metre is unusual, — a spondee at the beginning 
of the line followed by a pause, and is an echo of the sense. Stipo = 
<rre/j8w, to tread. 

436] C., on Geor, iv. 169, has well remarked that it is characteristic of 
V. to sum up a description in one pregnant line, directing the attention 
from the various parts to the general effect. Cf. vii. 590, vi. 709. 

439 Infert se saeptus] See on /. 314. 

440 mlBcet] Supply se from line above. 

[441-493. Aeneas enters a grove wherein is a temple, and on the 

walls pictures of the wars of Troy.] 

441 nmhrae] So F. and Servius, other Mss. umbra. The offensive 
assonance media umbra is in favour of umbrae. Lciet, u, , a gen. of abun- 
dance ; Icteta laborum, xi. 73, is a gen. of respect 

442 prlmuxu] When first they landed. 

445 fadlem victu] 'Opulent;* a refinement of V.'s on the common 

facili victu, Cf. viii. 318, asper victu. So we speak of people *in easy 

circumstances.* The horse is naturally the sjrmbol of a warlike race ; and 

a country which bred horses would be rich; cf. the Homeric epithet 

linrS^oTos. The head of a horse is found on Carthaginian coins. 

447 condel>at] An imp. of description. It carries us back to the time 
of the prodigy. 

447] * Rich in votive offerings and the presence of the goddess : * the 

belief that Juno was there specially present brought rich offerings. 

44^J 'Bronze was the threshold with asctndmg stairs, bronze-bound 
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were the posts, and of bronze were the doors with their grating hinges.' 
There is a v. 1. nixae recognised by Servius ; if we accept this we must 
render * the architrave rested on jambs of bronze.' Surgebant is the predi- 
cate oitrabes. The fa9ade of the temple is represented as seen from below. 

452] *And trust his fortune beaten down that it might yet arise.* — 
Morris. 

454 quae Fortana alt mHii] Not a periphrasis ioxforiunam urbis, as C. , 
but he wonders what that destiny can be which makes the city so pros- 
perous. 

Inter se] To be taken with artificum manus^ = inter se certantium^ 
'the skill of vying artists.* Others construe miratur inter se z=, comparat 
inter se, Ribbeck reads intrans, 

458 saevmn ambobus] To the Atridae, who count as one, and to Priam. 

462] * E'en here are tears of pity and hearts touched by human woes.' 

renun] Objective gen. Cf. ii. 784, lacrimas dilectae pelle Creusae, 

463 allquam] For full deliverance they must wait till they reached Italy. 
tlM] An ethical dative, 'know that,' etc. 

464 Inanl] The sentiment is the same as in Tennyson's song in The 

Princess — 

* Tears, idle tears, I know not what they mean, 
Tears from the depth of some divine despair 
Rise from the heart and gather in the eyes. 
In looking on the happy autumn fields. 
And thinking of the days that are no more.' 

466-478] L. notices that the following pictures are a series oi pendants: 
I, 2, the victory of the Trojans under Hector and the victory of the Greeks 
under Achilles ; 3, 4, the death of Rhesus and the death of Troilus ; 5, 6, 
the Trojan women at the temple of Pallas and Priamus before Achilles 
(two scenes of suppliants) ; 7, 8, Memnon and the Amazons (two battle- 
pieces). 

469] The story of Rhesus, slain by Diomede, is told in Iliad x. 
Homer's tents, ifXt<r/at, are rather huts. 

470 prlmo somno] The first sleep is the soundest. 

472] Servius tells us of a prophecy that if the horses of Rhesus tasted 
the grass of Troy, or drank the water of the Scamander, Troy should not 
be taken. 

ayertltj 'Carries off,' as in x. 78, avertere praedas, 

prlusquam gustassent] See on /. 193. Here the intention of Diomede 
is expressed. 

474] The death of Troilus, the youngest son of Priam, is mentioned by 
Homer (//. xxiv. 257), as having occurred before the time of the Iliad, 
V.'s authority for making him die by the hand of Achilles is not known. 

478 pnlTls] Last syllable long, as in Ennius, Ann, 286 — 

latnqueftre pulvis ad caelum vasta videtur. 

yersa] 'Turned downwards,' 'trailing.' 



NOTES TO VERGIVS A KNEW. [479-517 

479 interea] Used loosely by V. to mark a transition in the narrative 
(see on xL i), or, as here, another group in the picture. The picture 
is from //. vi. 269. 

nonaequae] * Unfriendly.* Aequa Venus Teucris Pallas iniquafuit^ Ovid. 

pepluxu] A white robe reaching to the feet offered every fifth year to 
Athene at the Panathenaea. 

481 tnnBae pectora] See on /. 228. 

484] See the famous scene in H. xxiv. 486 seq, 

486 curms] C. seems to understand the chariot of Achilles, but it must, 
like spolia and corpus^ belong to amid, 

489 Eoas ades] The Ethiopians, whose king was Memnon. 

lunatis peltls] * With crescent shields.* The pelta was a light wicker- 
work shield covered with leather. 

492 BUlmectens = subnexa habens, 

[494-5x9. As he gazes Dido enters the temple. He finds his 

missing comrades.] 

495 optutu IXL nno] ' In one set gaze.' 

498] The simile is taken from Od. vi. 102 seq, *It is much less 
appropriate to Dido walking in the midst of her lords than to Nausicaa 
dancing among her handmaidens,* C. 

The Eurotas is in Laconia, where Diana was chiefly worshipped ; Mount 
Cynthus in Delos, where she was bom. 

504 Instans operl regnlsque futnrls] 'Intent on the work and the 
advancement of her empire. * 

505] Dido sat at the entrance of the adytum or inner shrine, but under 
the centre of the dome. So Henry. C. imderstands, Dido sat in the 
centre of the entrance. 

507 iura] Properly common law, enactments of praetors, etc. ; legesy 
statutes, ordinances of the senate, etc. ; but the distinction is not here 
observed. 

508 aut sorte trahebat] * Or drew by lot,* ue, * distributed the parts by 
lot ;* cf. it 201, ductus sorte, which agrees with the English idiom; trakere 
sortem is the more common phrase. 

509 concursu magno refers to the crowd which had gathered round the 
strangers. 

512 alias eras] See on /. 2. 

percusBUs] Med. has perculsuSj which C. prefers, quoting mentesque 
perculsae stupent, Hor. Epod, vii. 16. 

515 ardebant] With ;»/&f. as/. 581, iu 105, iv. 281. 
res Incognita] ' The strange scene.* 

516 dlBSimnlantJ 'They hide their presence :* rarely used without an 
object. 

unbe cava] ' An enfolding mist.' 
S17 Jlnquant] Present, because the action of the verb continues. 

48 



518-536] BOOK L 



518 nam explains classem : deputies from a// the ships were there. . 

519 vtiilaiii] 'Grace/ 'favour;' see/. 525. 

(damore] * Loudly.' The ablative without adjective is poeticaL 

[520-56a Ilioneus, their spokesman, tells the queen their story, and 
b^^ permission to refit their ships and continue their voyage.] 

521 mazlmoB] In prose maxitnus natu, Cf. /. 654. 

522 seq,] An argumenhun ad hominem : * The gods have allowed you 
to found a new kingdom and rule it by justice, let us do the same.' 

523 describes the just dominion over the native Afric races. The 
line might be well applied to our present government of India. 

524 marla vectl] Accusative of extension or of that over which motion 
takes place ; cf. iii. 191, currimus aequor ; v. (i2*iy freta ferimur, 

525 Infimdos] 'Unutterable/ so 'terrible.' 

526 proplnB aspioe] Cf. ii. 690, aspice nos ; and English use of ' regard 
('for he hath regarded his handmaiden '). The comparative adds a touch 
of humility : ' Incline thine ear to hear our cause.' 

527 poimlare venlmus] The infinitive of purpose with verbs of motion, 
which is common in Greek, is confined in Latin to poetry, though 
occasionally found in Livy and in prose authors of the silver age. 

528 verfeeire] In the same sense as the compound avertere^ x. 78. 
529] Ct Venus' language, /. 233. 

530] An improved version of Ennius : Est locus Hesperiam quant 
tnortaJes perhibebant, 

531 nbere glebae] Homer's o9^a/> dpoi&fyns, 

532 Oenotrl] Oenotrus was a mythical king of Arcadia. The real 
meaning of Oenotria is probably the land of the vine, Italia is the land of 
oxen (cf. vihUus), 

533 fentemj * The race ' is equivalent to * the land.' 

534 Mo] The inferior reading hue seems a gloss. On this unfinished line 
(there are thirteen such in the first two books, and fifty-four in the whole 
Aeneid) the story of Servius is worth quoting. In his note on vi. 165 
he tells us that in the first draft Vergil had written the hemistich Aere ciere 
virost and that as he was reading this to Augustus, by a sudden inspiration, 
he added the latter half of the line, Martemque aecendere cantu. If Vergil 
had lived to revise the work, he would probably have completed all the 
imperfect lines, but this is a much debated question. 

535 adsorgens denotes primarily the rising of the star, but is meant 
to connote the rising of the waves. 

Orion] Greek *Qpltoy, called aquosus iv. 52, rises about midsummer, the 
time mentioned in last line of the book. 

536 procacilmB] Connectedwith/r^f(?r,/r(7f«j, properly 'importunate,* 
so 'boisterous.' 

saperante sale] ' As the surf o'erwhelmed us ; ' cf. volcano suferante^ 

il 3ii« 

D ^^ 



NOTES TO VERGILS AENEID. [538-567 

538 TeBtrls oris] Dative of motion to, an epexegesis of preceding hue ; 
cf. hue . . . ineludunt eaeeo lateriy ii. 18. 

539 quaeye, etc. = quaeve patria tarn barbara est ut pennittaU 

540 hospitio, etc.] * We are denied ev6n the welcome of the barren shore. * 
Servius compares Cicero pro Rose. Am. 26, Nam quid est tam comvtune 
quam spiritus vivisy terra mortuis^ mare fluctuant ibus^ litus eiectis ? 

541 prima terra] * On their land's edge.' 

542 8l . . . at] Cf. si vestri nulla eura tangit at vos veremini deos 
vestros ab hostibus captos^ Liv. iiL 17. 

543 sperate] A neutral word like ikTci\:uv^ applied to future good or ilL 
fimdl atque nefemdl] Serve as genitives oifas and nefas, 

544 quo lustior alter] Supply non fuit from negatives following. 
Others join iustior pieiate^ as Ladewig, who quotes Cicero, De Nat. Deor, 
i. 41, 116, est pietas iustitia adversum deos. 

546 aetherla aura] * The breath of heaven ; * aetheria (properly * of the 
upper air *) is not strictly accurate ; cf. aethere cassis, xi. 104. 
umbris] An ablative, as urbe paterna occubat, x. 705, proves. 

548 non metus] ' We have no cause to fear,' i.e. being balked of our 
object. 

officio neo te, etc.] This is the reading of all the Mss., but most editors, 
offended by the abruptness of non metus, have adopted the obvious 
correction ne. Retaining the nee, translate *nor would you regret that 
you first began the generous rivalry of services,' i.e. Aeneas will pay you 
to the full. 

549 Sunt et, etc.] The connection of this sentence is probably 'even 
i Aeneas is dead, and we are thus debarred from all hopes of Italy, we 
still have powerful connections who will welcome and befiiend us in Sicily.* 

550 arma] So all the mss. but Med., which has arva, Heine rejects 
arma as impl3dng a threat, and therefore inconsistent with the previous 
lines, but it need not be so understood. 

552 Btringere remos] *To strip oars,* i.e, *to strip the boughs for 
oars ;' cf. Buc, ix. 61, stringunt frondes, 

556 liabet] Cf. vi. 362, nunc mefluctus . . . habet, 

speslull] *Our hope which is centred in lulus,' *our young lulus;' 
cf. iv. 274, spes heredis luli. 

558 regem is predicative, *as our king.' 

559 Bimul] ' In assent' 

[561-578. Dido comforts them, and offers either to ^ive them a 
snare of her kingdom or to speed them on their way, and 
promises to search for Aeneas.] 

563 res dura] * Stem necessity.' 

564 custode] A collective noun, as milite, ii. 20. 

565 nesdat] Potential, like Greek optative with dv. 

S6/ peotora] * Souls ' includes both mind and heart ; cf. Hor. Epist, 
J. 4. /, fu}n /u corpus eras sine pectore. 



568-592] BOOK L 

568] The meaning is, 'we ar» not so outlandish.' The far west was 
r^arded as the land of darkness and barbarism. CC vi. 796, tellus extra 
anni solisque vias, 

569 Batonila aira] See viil 319-325. 

570 Bryds] Eryx is a mountain near Siesta. 
optatls] Cf. /. 425. 

571 tntos] Participle of /MATT. 

572 paxlter] 'On equal terms.' 

573 urbem] Attracted to the case of the relative ; cf. Plaut. Cure, iii. 49, 
sed istum quern quaeris ego sum; and Shakespeare, Hamlet^ iu I. 42. 

affatnr] Probably, like Greek (kyeWf to weigh, to regard, though this use 
is unique ; else a variation of discrinien agere, as limitem agere^ x, 5 14. 

575 Noto] Of any violent wind ; in /. 536 it was called procacibus austris, 

576 certos] Here in its primitive sense, not = quosdam, 

578 8l depends on some word like exploraturos^ the sense of which is 
contained in lustrare, Cf. /. 181. For the indicative, which is not found 
elsewhere in V. with the use of j/, cf. Hor. Epist. i. 7. 39, Inspice si 
possum donata reponere laetus. The indicative expresses a confident belief 
that he is somewhere wandering. See on /. 181. 

[579-6x2. The mist dissolves and discloses Aeneas and Achates. 

Aeneas thanks the generous queen.] 

580 emmpere nubem] The sense determines the case: so we find 
accus. with egredi, elabi^ evadere, 

584 nnus] Orontes : see/. 113. 

587 purgat] Se belongs to this verb as well as to scindit In v. 20, in 
nubem cogitur aer, the opposite atmospheric effect is described. 

589-593] Cf. Od, vi. 229— 

fLti^ovd r* turiiitiv koX ircUrowa, koB 8i xo/njrof 

ovAaf ^ice xo/uuic, vojcivOCvtf avBet o/toiof. 

W9 3* ore rtf XP^^^^ irepixeverat apyvptf av^p 

Uptf, &v*H^at<rrof BiBaxv ical IlaAAaf 'A$TJvri 

rixytiv navToCrjVt \apUvrQ. hk epya reXeici, 

MS apa r^ xar^eve x*^^^ Kt^ak§ re koX &fum. 

590] caesarlem] The long waving hair such as we see in statues of 
Apollo and Bacchus. 

Inmen luventae pnrpureum] Cf. Gray, Progress of Poesy 41, 'The 
bloom of young Desire, and purple light of Love : ' and Phrynicus, Frag,, 
\6.fiT€i. 8* iirl irop0u/9^27a"t irapeLyffi 4>Qi fptaroi, 

591 laetos honores] * Bright lustre.' J/onos =s x'^Pf'^ in Homer. See 
on /. 48. 

aflBarat] Properly applied to honores, not caesariem ; the word ex- 
presses well the miraculous transmission of these divine attributes. 

592 manus] * The artist's hand.' Cf. Petron. Sat, 83 — 

Zfuxidos manus vidi nondunt vetuitath iniuria vtctas. 



NOTES TO VERGIVS AENETD. [592-643 



addnnt eboxl decns] By setting it in gold or terebinth ; cf. x. 135. 

598 r^qulas Dananin] See on /. 30. 

599 exhaustis] So Vat. ; the other MSS. have exhaustos : for first 
reading cf. x. 57, for second Geor, iv. 248. 

603 8l quid, etc.] * If justice and conscious rectitude have any power 
on earth.' 

607 dum montibuB, etc.] * While mountain shadows sweep the hollows.* 

608 polus dum Bldera pascet] From Lucret. i. 232, aether sidera pascit. 
According to Lucretius, the stars are formed of fiery atoms of ether. Cf. 
Cic. De Nat. De. ii. 46. 118, Sunt autem stellae natura flamtnae ; quocirca 
terrae^ maris, aquarum vaporibus aluntur iis, qui a sole ex agris tepefactis 
et ex aquis excitantur, 

[6x4-642. Dido tells him that he is no strang^er to her, welcomes 
him to her palace, and prepares a rich banquet.] 

616 ImmanibuB oris] 'This savage coast,' referring to the aboriginal 
Libyans. 

617 Dardanlo Anchlsae] The hiatus and spondaic ending is an imita- 
tion of the Greek ; cf. iii. 74, Neptuno Aegaeo ; xi. 31, Parrhasio Euandro, 

619] Teucer, on his return from Troy, being expelled from his native 
Salamis by his father, founded a new Salamis in Cyprus (cf. Hor. Od, 
i. 7. 21). The rest of the story, as told here, seems an invention of V. 

623 casus] It matters not whether we translate * fortune * or * fall. * 

624 Pelasgl] For the Greeks in general. In Homer, II, ii. 840, the 
Pelasgi of Larissa served among the allies of Troy. 

626 YOlebat] * Asserted.' Teucer was the son of Hesione, a daughter 

of Laomedon, and sister of Priam. 

630] Cf. Gray, Hymn to Adversity y 17 — 

' What sorrow was thou badst her know. 
And from her own she leam'd to melt at others' woe.' 

632 honorem] ' A sacrifice ; ' see on /. 48. 

636 dll] An old genitive of dies. In Geor. i. 208 we have another 
form, die. The authority of the MSS. favours dei'=^Bacchu The authority 
of Gellius and the awkwardness of the asyndeton turn the balance in favour 
of the text given. 

• 637 domus Interior] The atrium or large room in the centre of the 
house, between the prothyrum and the peristylium. 

splendidaj Predicative. 

639 TestM] Understand instruuntur, or a verb of like meaning : vestes, 
for vestes stragulae, * coverlets.* 

640 Ingens argentum] * Massive plate.' 

[643-656. Aeneas sends Achates for his son, and bids him 

bring gifts.] 
64s conaistere] Cf. Cic. 2 PAi/, 28. 68, neqt^ vigilantem neque in 
^^m^fs^sse mente consistere, 
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644 praemlttit] To forestall Dido's messengers. 

645 ferat liaec] 'Tell the news;' cf. vii. 119. 

646 Stat] ' Is centred on. ' The closest parallel to this seemingly imique 
sense of stare is Cicero's stare suo iudicio, stare in eo quod sit iudicatum, 

648 iiallam] The palla (corresponding to the Greek iriir\ov) was a 
long loose garment reaching to the feet, worn by women, goddesses, or 
musicians on the stage. It consisted of an oblong piece of cloth fastened 
by two brooches. It was either worn alone or with a pallium or outer 
cloak over it. 

Blgnis avtroque] Ahendiadys. 

650 MsrcenlB] Mycenae, the city of Agamemnon, is confounded with 
Sparta, the cily of his brother Menelaus. 

651 peteret] et lengthened in arsij as often in Ennius and Flautus. 

653 Dlona] The daughter of Priam and Hecuba, married to Polymnestor. 

654 monlle l>accatam] A necklace of beads, probably pearls ; cf. Hor. 
Epod. 8. 14, aceto diluit insignem baccam, 

655 duplicem gemmlB auroque coronam] The parallel line in Ovid, 
Met. xiii. 704, Dant pateram claramque auro gemmisque coronam^ seems 
to point to a single coronal ; duplex will then express the combination of 
stones and gold. It is hard to explain how Aeneas came by these orna- 
ments of Helen, but V. may have read in the Cypria that he helped 
Paris in the abduction. 

[657-694. Venus, to secure Dido's afifections, substitutes 

Cupid for Ascanius.] 

658 fades] *The lineaments,' *the form' generally; cf. v. 722, Visa 
dehinc caelo facies delapa parentis, Os] Properly * the mouth,' then * the 
whole face.' Vultus] *The countenance,' the expression of face, and 
specially of the eyes, as os is often used for the expression of the mouth. 
Cf. /. 683, vrhtrt facies and vultus are joined. 

659 forentem] Predicative. 

66j domum amblguam] * The double-faced race,' with special reference 
to the fraud of Pygmalion ; see /. 346. 

bUlngues] * Double-tongued,* with forked tongues like serpents. Cf. 
Plautus, Pers, ii. 4. 28, tanquam proserpens bestia est bilinguis et scelestus, 

662 nrlt] Cf. Ov. Met, iv. 271, tanius dolor urit amantes, 

sub noctem] * As night draws on ' and the plot thickens. 

664 soIua] For nom. in apposition with voc. Forbiger compares Ov. 
Her, xiv. 73, Surge age^ BeHde^ de tot mihi fratribus unus, 

665 Typhoea] * Which slew Typhoeus, the earth-bom monster with a 
hundred heads.' For sense cf. Soph. Antig. 781, "TEpw dy£/carc fidxav. 

668 iactetur] ur was by nature long, and is so found not uncommonly 
in Plautus. V. has ingredilur, Geor. iii. 76 ; alloquitur^ iv. 222 ; datur, 
v. 284. 

669 nota] The plural is a Graecism, like dSi^vara ^v, eX.c. 



NOTES TO VERGWS AENEID, [671703 

671 quo 86 yertant] ' What they will turn to.' 

Innonla hospltla] * Juno's hospitality.* Juno had driven Aeneas to 
the shores of Carthage, and she is the patron goddess of Carthage. 

672 oesBaliit] Supply the nom. from lunonia, 

cardine] The hinge on which things turn, ' a crisis.' Discrimen is the 
usual word. ' 

673] The account, in Tristram Shandy^ of Uncle Toby lajring siege to 
the Widow Wadman's heart will sufficiently illustrate the metaphor. 

674 quo nuxnlne] ' By any power divine.' meaning Juno. See on /. 8. 

mecum teneatur] 'May be kept mine.' So C, who quotes iv. 115, 
mecum erit iste labor. Others, less probably, make mecum ^=. pariter atqtie 
ego teneor, 

(i*J^ qua ^ qua ratione\ Cf. xi. 293. ^ 

678 mea TnaTlma oora] On Venus' passionate love for Ascanius, see 
X. 46 seq, 

679 flammis restantia] ' Probably the dat., restare being construed 
like superesse^* C. Ex or de with abl. is the usual construction. 

680 super with ace expresses motion to a higher place ; cf. vii. 557. 
Cythera] See /. 257. 

681 Idalium] A mountain and town in Cyprus. 

682 medlus occurrere] 'Interfere.' 
684 faUe dole] 'Counterfeit.' 
notos] 'Usual.' 

688 fallasque Teneno] 'And instil the subtle poison.' 

692 Irrlgat] From Lucret. iv. 907, somnus per membra quietem irriget, 

Cf. 

* When the soft dews of kindly sleep 
My wearied eyelids gently steep.' — Kbblb. 

dea, separated from Venus, expresses the divine agency. 

[695-722. Cupid appears at the feast, and kindles the love of Dido.] 

695 lam llMit] ' Was already on his way.' 

697 aulaeis] The arras on the walls of the banquet-hall. In Geor, iii. 25 
it is used for the curtain of a theatre. Aulaeis is an abl. of manner or 
circumstance. 

698 aurea] An instance of synizesis. 

sponda] ' Sofa,' properly the open front of a couch. 

medlam] Probably means on the central couch of the triclinium, 

700 super] Probably an adverb ; of. /. 708. 

701 manlbus] sc. lavandis. 

702 ezpedlunt] 'Deal out' 

tonslB ylllls] 'With close nap.' Notice the order of the three clauses. 
While the guests are washing their hands the bread is served out. 
^oj IstuBj 'Within,* ue, in the store-rooms beyond the atrium where 
the banquet is held, 

Si 



703-737] BOOK I. 

lomgam] The mss. except P. read longo ; but Gellius and several of the 
grammarians have preserved longam, which is preferred as the difficUior 
lectio, 

704 longam pennm struere] ' To pile up endless stores.' 

ordlne] 'In regular courses.' 

adolere] The primitive meaning is ' to increase ;' cf. adolesco, suboles^ 
etc. ; then, like Greek aifi^dveuf, 'to increase the honour of .the gods,' 'to 
honour by sacrifice ;' cf. Lucret. iv. 1231, adolent altaria donis. The 
meaning was afterwards specialised and confined to burnt-offerings, ^md 
Ovid, Met i. 492, uses it for * to bum ' with no religious meaning. Flatnmis 
adolere penates^ ' to feed the house-gods' flame.' Penates are the gods of 
ih& penus, 

711 pletom] sc. acu^ 'embroidered.' 

712 pestl] Of love, as iv. 90. 
716 fieasl] 'Feigned.' 

720 AddaUae] From the Acidalian spring, near Orchomenus in Boeotia, 
where Venus was said to bathe with the Graces. 

721 praeyertere] 'To preoccupy.' The living passion for Aeneas is 
to supplant her love for a dead husband. 

[733-756. Continiiation of the feast. Libation and prayer of Dido. 
The aon^ of lopas. The queen begs Aeneas to tell her the 
stoty of Troy and of his wanderings.] 

723 prima qnles] ' The first lull' 
meniae remotae] See on /. 216. 

724 Tina ooronant] 'Wreathe the wine-bowls;' cf. iii. 525, magnum 
eratera corona induit. The phrase is modelled on Homer's Kpip-ijpas 
hriffriypavTo ttotoTo (they filled the bowls to the brim), though we need 
not suspect V. of a mistranslation. 

725 It Btrepltus tectis] Cf. iv. 665, it clamor ad alta atria. Dative of 
motion to. Most MSS. Tt2AJit, 

726] Cf. Milton, P, L, i. 723 :— 

' Straight the doors. 
Opening their brazen folds, discovered wide 
Within her ample spaces o'er the smooth 
And level pavement : from the arched roof. 
Pendant by subtle magic, many a row 
Of starry lamps and blazing cressets, fed 
With naphtha and asphaltus, yielded light 
As from a sky.' 

730 a Belo] sc. orti, Belus is a bye-form of Baal, the god of the 
Phoenicians, 
soliti] sc implere, 

735 celebrate fayentes] 'Grace with your approvaL' 

736 latlcum honorem] 'The offering of wine,' an explanatory genitive. 

737 Ubato] An abl. absolute; cf. compositor ii. 129, tranquillo, v. 127, 
and auspicatOy litato^ Livy. 



NOTES TO VERGinS AENEID—BOOK L [737-755 

Increpitans] 'With a challenge/ properly 'rallying him' (on his 
slowness). 

740] As in Homer, the ballad is an accompaniment of the feast. Cf. 
Od, viiL 62. Bards wear their hair long, like their patron Apollo. 

741 Atlans] * Atlas, being a philosopher, was the first to investigate 
astronomy ; because he foretold storms and changes of constellations the 
myth arose that he bore the heavens on his shoulders,* Heraclitus. 
* Being identified with the African mountain, he is naturally chosen by V. 
here as the instructor of a Carthaginian bard,* C. 

742] * The mazes of the moon and the throes of the sun in eclipse. * 
Cf. Geor, ii. 478. These passages, among others, are proofs of V.'s bent 
towards natural philosophy, and reveal the disciple of Lucretius. 

744 gemlnoB Trlones] The Great and Little Bear. Septentriones are 
the seven stars of the Great Bear. 

746 tardlfl] * Slow in going,* * long.* 

747 Ingemlnaat] Used absolutely, as in ix. 811. 

748 trahebat] 'Prolonged.* Longum in the next line contains the 
same idea. 

751 Aurorae fllius] Memnon, see /. 489. 

752 Diomedls equl probably refers to the horses of Rhesus stolen by 
Diomede, as these have been mentioned above, /. 472. 

755 septlma aestas] Inconsistent with v. 626, where after the return to 
Sicily it is said that they are still in the seventh summer. This is one of 
the imperfections which show that the poem was left unrevised. 

755 portat errantem] *■ Is wafting you a wanderer.* 

Notice in these last lines the true touch of nature. The queen begins 
by professing a general curiosity about the story of Troy, but she cannot 
long conceal that her real interest is centred in Aeneas. 

56 
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LIBER SECUNDUS. 

CoNTicuERE omnes, intentique ora tenebant; 
inde toro pater Aeneas sic orsus ab alto; 

*Infandum, regina, iubes renovare dolorem, 
Troianas ut opes et lamentabile regnum 
5 eruerint Danai; quaeque ipse miserrima vidi, 
et quorum pars magna fui. quis talia fando 
Myrmidonum Dolopumve, aut duri miles Ulixi 
temperet a lacrimis? et iam nox umida caelo 
praecipitat, suadentque cadentia sidera somnos. 

ID sed si tantus amor casus cognoscere nostros, 
et breviter Troiae supremum audire laborem, 
quamquam animus meminisse horret, luctuque refugit, 
incipiam. fracti bello fatisque repulsi, 
ductores Danaum, tot iam labentibus annis, 

15 instar montis equum, divina Palladis arte, 
aedificant, sectaque intexunt abiete costas; 
votum pro reditu simulant; ea fama vagatur. 
hue delecta virum sortiti corpora furtim 
includunt caeco lateri, penitusque CBi\en\aL'a 
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20 ingentis utenimque armato milite complent 

Est in conspectu Tenedos, notissima fama 
insula, dives opum, Priami duni regna manebant, 
nunc tantuni sinus et statio malefida carinis : 
hue se provecti deserto in litore condunt 

25 nos abiisse rati et vento petiisse Mycenas. 
ergo omnis longo solvit se Teucria luctu: 
panduntur portae; iuvat ire, et Dorica castra 
desertosque videre locos, litusque relictum. 
hie Dolopum manus, hie saevus tendebat Aehilles : 

30 classibus hie loeus; hie aeie certare solebant. 
pars stupet innuptae donum exitiale Minervae, 
et molem mirantur equi ; primusque Thymoetes 
duei intra muros hortatur et arce loeari, 
sive dolo, seu iam Troiae sie fata ferebant. 

35 at Capys et quorum melior sententia menti 
aut pelago Danaum insidias suspeetaque dona 
praeeipitare iubent, subieetisque urere flammis, 
aut terebrare eavas uteri et temptare latebras. 
seinditur ineertum studia in contraria volgus. 

40 Primus ibi ante omnes, magna eomitante caterva, 
Laoeoon ardens summa decurrit ab aree, 
et procul: 'o miseri, quae tanta insania, eives? 
ereditis aveetos hostis? aut uUa putatis 
dona earere dolis Danaum? sie notus Ulixes? 

45 aut hoe inelusi ligno oeeultantur Aehivi ; 

aut haee in nostros fabricata est maehina muros, 
inspeetura domos venturaque desuper urbi; 
aut aliquis latet error: equo ne eredite, Teueri. 
quidquid id est, timeo Danaos et dona ferentis.' 

50 sie fatus, validis ingentem viribus hastam 
in latus inque feri eurvam compagibus alvum 
contorsit stetit ilia tremens, uteroque reeusso, 
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insonuere cavae gemitumque dedere cavernae. 
et, si fata deum, si mens non laeva fuisset, 

55 impulerat ferro Argolicas foedare latebras 

Troiaque nunc staret, Priamique arx alta, maneres ! 
Ecce roanus iuvenem interea post terga revictum 
pastores magno ad regem clamore trahebant 
Dardanidae, qui se ignotum venientibus ultro, 

60 hoc ipsum ut stnieret, Troiamque aperiret Achivis, 
optulerat, fidpns animi, atque in utrumque paratus, 
seu versare dolos, seu certae occumbere morti. 
undique visendi studio Troiana inventus 
circumfusa ruit, certantque illudere capto. 

65 accipe nunc Danaum insidias, et crimine ab uno 
disce omnes. 

namque ut conspectu in medio turbatus, inermis, 
constitit, atque oculis Phrygia agmina circumspexit : 
* heu ! quae nunc tellus/ inquit, * quae me aequora possunt 

70 accipere? aut quid iam misero mihi denique restat, 
cui neque apud Danaos usquam locus, et super ipsi 
Dardanidae infensi poenas cum sanguine poscunt?' 
quo gemitu conversi animi, compressus et omnis 
impetus, hortamur fari quo sanguine cretus, 

75 quidve ferat; memoret, quae sit fiducia capto. 
ille haec, deposita tandem formidine, fatur: 

* Cuncta equidem tibi, rex, fuerit quodcumque, fatebor 
vera,' inquit, * neque me Argolica de gente negabo : 
hoc primum; nee si miserum fortuna Sinonem 

80 finxit, vanum etiam mendacemque improba finget. 
fando aliquod si forte tuas pervenit ad auris 
Belidae nomen Palamedis et incluta fama 
gloria, quem falsa sub proditione Pelasgi 
insontem, infando indicio, quia bella vetabat, 

85 demisere neci, nunc cassum lumiti^ \>3L^<ecv\.\ 
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illi me comitem et consanguinitate propinquum 
pauper in arma pater primis hue misit ab annis. 
dum stabat regno incolumis regumque vigebat 
conciliis, et nos aliquod nomenque decusque 
90 gessimus. invidia postquam pellacis Ulixi 
(haut ignota loquor) superis concessit ab oris, 
adflictus vitam in tenebris luctuque trahebam, 
et casura insontis mecum indignabar amici. 
nee tacui demens, et me, fors si qua, tulisset, 
95 si patrios umquam remeassem victor ad Argos, 
promisi ultorem, et verbis odia aspera movi. 
hinc mihi prima mali labes; hinc semper Ulixes 
criminibus terrere novis, hinc spargere voces 
in volgura ambiguas, et quaerere conscius arma. 

100 nee requievit enim, donee Calchante ministro.... 

sed quid ego haec autem nequiquam ingrata revolvo? 
quidve moror? si omnes uno ordine habetis Achivos, 
idque audire sat est, iandudum sumite poenas ; 
hoc Ithacus velit, et magno mercentur Atridae/ 

105 Tum vero ardemus scitari et quaerere causas, 
ignari scelerum tantorum artisque Pelasgae. 
prosequitur pavitans, et ficto pectore fatur: 

'Saepe fugam Danai Troia cupiere relicta 
moliri, et longo fessi discedere bellp; 

no fecissentque utinam ! saepe illos aspera ponti 
interclusit hiemps, et terruit auster euntes. 
praecipue, cum iam hie trabibus contextus acernis 
staret ecus, toto sonuerunt aethere nimbL 
suspensi Eurypylum scitantem oracula Phoebi 

115 mittimus, isque adytis haec tristia dicta reportat: 
" sanguine placastis ventos et virgine caesa, 
cum primum Iliacas, Danai, venistis ad oras : 
sanguine quaerendi reditus, animaque litandum 
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Argolica." volgi quae vox ut venit ad auris, 

1 20 obstipuere animi, gelidusque per ima cucurrit 
ossa tremor, cui fata parent, quern poscat Apollo, 
hie Ithacus vatem magno Calchanta tumultu 
protrahit in medios; quae sint ea numina divom 
flagitat ; et mihi iam multi crudele canebant 

125 artificis scelus, et taciti ventura videbant. 
bis quinos silet ille dies, tectusque recusat 
prodere voce sua quemquam aut opponere morti. 
vix tandem, magnis Ithaci clamoribus actus, 
composito rumpit vocem, et me destinat arae. 

130 adsensere omnes, et quae sibi quisque timebat, 
unius in miseri exitium conversa tulere. 
iamque dies infanda aderat; mihi sacra parari, 
et salsae fruges, et circum tempora vittae. 
eripui, fateor, leto me, et vincula rupi, 

135 limosoque lacu per noctem obscurus in ulva 
delitui, dum vela darent, si forte dedissent 
nee mihi iam patriam antiquam spes ulla videndi, 
nee dulcis natos exoptatumque parentem, 
quos illi fors et poenas ob nostra reposcent 

140 efifiigia et culpam hanc miserorum morte piabunt. 
quod te, per Superos et conscia Numina veri, 
per, si qua est quae restet adhuc mortalibus usquam 
intemerata fides, oro, miserere laborum 
tantorum, miserere animi non digna ferentis.' 

145 His lacrimis vitam damus, et miserescimus ultro. 
ipse viro primus manicas atque arta levari 
vincla iubet Priamus, dictisque ita fatur amicis : 
* quisquis es, amissos hinc iam obliviscere Graios ; 
noster eris, mihique haec edissere vera roganti. 

150 qi;o molem hanc immanis equi statuere? quis auctor? 
quidve petunt? quae religio? aul c\ji^fc xaaLOKcw^\i€S>:V 
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dixerat. ille, dolls instructtis et arte Pelasga, 
sustulit exutas vinclis ad sidera palmas: 
*vos, aeterni ignes, et non violabile vestrum 

155 tester numen/ ait; *vos, arae ensesque nefandi, 
quos fugi, vittaeque deum, quas hostia gessi; 
fas mihi Graiorum sacrata resolvere iura; 
fas odisse viros atque omnia ferre sub auras, 
si qua tegunt; teneor patriae nee legibus ullis. 

160 tu modo promissis maneas, servataque serves 
Troia fidem, si vera feram, si magna rependam. 

Omnis spes Danaum et coepti fiducia belli 
Palladis auxiliis semper stetit. impius ex quo 
Tydides sed enim scelerumque inventor Ulixes, 

165 fatale adgressi sacrato avellere teraplo 

Palladium, caesis summae custodibus arcis, 
corripuere sacram effigiem, manibusque cruentis 
virgineas ausi divae contingere vittas, 
ex illo fluere ac retro sublapsa referri 

170 spes Danaum, fractae vires, aversa deae mens, 
nee dubiis ea signa dedit Tritonia monstris. 
vix positum castris simulacrum, arsere coruscae 
luminibus flammae arrectis, salsusque per artus 
sudor iit, terque ipsa solo (mirabile dictu !) 

175 emicuit, parmamque ferens hastamque trementem. 
extemplo temptanda fuga canit aequora Calchas, 
nee posse Argolicis exscindi Pergama telis, 
omina ni repetant Argis, numenque reducant, 
quod pelago et curvis secum avexere carinis. 

180 et nunc, quod patrias vento petiere Mycenas, 
arma deosque* parant comites, -pelagoque remenso 
improvisi aderunt; ita digerit omina Calchas. 
banc pro Palladio moniti, pro numine laeso 
eIHgiem statuere, nefas quae triste pvatet. 
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185 Hanc tamen inmensam Calchas attollere moletn 
roboribus textis caeloque educere iussit, 
ne recipi portis aut duci in moenia posset, 
neu populum antiqua sub religione tueri. 
nam si vestra manus violasset dona Minervae, 

190 turn magnum exitium, (quod di prius omen in ipsum 
convertant !) Priami imperio Phrygibusque futurum ; 
sin manibus vestris vestram ascendisset in urbem, 
ultro Asiam magno Pelopea ad moenia bello 
venturam, et nostros ea fata manere nepotes.' 

19s Talibus insidiis periurique arte Sinonis 
credita res, captique dolis lacrimisque coactis, 
quos neque Tydides, nee Larissaeus Achilles, 
non anni domuere decem, non mille carinae. 
Hie aliud mains miseris multoque tremendum 

200 obieitur magis, atque inprovida peetora turbat 
Laoeoon, duetus Neptuno soite saeerdos, 
sollemnis taurum ingentem maetabat ad aras. 
eeee autem gemini a Tenedo tranquilla per alta 
(horreseo referens) inmensis orbibus angues 

205 ineumbunt pelago, pariterque ad litora tendunt; 
peetora quorum inter fluctus arrecta iubaeque 
sanguineae superant undas; pars cetera pontum 
pone legit, sinuatque inmensa volumine terga. 
fit sonitus spumante salo; iamque arva tenebant, 

210 ardentisque oculos suffecti sanguine et igni, 
sibila lambebant Unguis vibrantibus ora. 
diffugimus visu exsangues. illi agmine eerto 
Laocoonta petunt; et primum parva duorum 
corpora natorum serpens amplexus uterque 

215 inplicat, et miseros morsu depaseitur artus: 
post ipsum auxilio subeuntem ac tela ferentem 
corripiunt, spirisque ligant m%eTvVto\3S \ ^\. \axxv 
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bis medium amplexi, bis coUo squamea circum 
terga dati, superant capite et cervicibus altis. 

220 ille simul manibus tendit divellere nodos, 
perfusus sanie vittas atroque veneno, 
clamores simul horrendos ad sidera toUit ; 
qualis mugitus, fugit cum saucius aram 
taunis et incertam excussit cervice securim. 

225 at gemini lapsu delubra ad summa dracpnes 
effugiunt, saevaeque petunt Tritonidis arcem, 
sub pedibusque de^e clipeique sub orbe teguntur. 
tum vero tremefacta novus per pectora cunctis 
insinuat pavor, et scelus expendisse merentem 

230 Laocoonta ferunt, sacrum qui cuspide robur 
laeserit et tergo sceleratam intorserit hastam. 
ducendum ad sedes simulacrum orandaque divae 
numina conclamant. 
dividimus muros et moenia pandimus urbis. 

235 accingunt omnes open, pedibusque rotarum 
subiciunt lapsus, et stuppea vincula collo 
intendunt. scandit fatalis machina muros, 
feta armis; pueri circum imiuptaeque puellae 
sacra canunt, funemque manu contingere gaudent. 

240 ilia subit, mediaeque minans illabitur urbi. 

o patria, o divom domus Ilium, et incluta bello 
moenia Dardanidum ! quater ipso in limine portae 
substitit, atque utero sonitum quater arma dedere ; 
instamus tamen inmemores caecique furore, 

245 et monstrum infelix sacrata sistimus arce. 
tunc etiam fatis aperit Cassandra futiu-is 
era, dei iussu non unquam credita Teucris. 
nos delubra deum miseri, quibus ultimus esset 
ille dies, festa velamus fronde per urbem. 
^S^ Vertitur interea caelum, et xuit Oceano nox, 
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involvens umbra magna terramque polumque, 
M)miiidonumque dolos; fusi per moenia Teucri 
conticuere; sopor fessos complectitur artus. 
et iam Argiva phalanx instructis navibus ibat 

255 a Tenedo, tacitae per arnica silentia lunae, 
litora nota petens, flammas cum regia puppis 
extulerat; fatisque deum defensus iniquis, 
inclusos utero Danaos et pinea furtim 
laxat claustra Sinon. illos patefactus ad auras 

260 reddit equs, laetique cavo se robore promunt 
Thessandrus Sthenelusque duces, et dims Ulixes, 
demissum lapsi per funem, Acamasque, Thoasque, 
Pelidesque Neoptolemus, primusque Machaon, 
et Menelaus, et ipse doli fabricator Epeos. 

265 invadunt urbem somno vinoque sepultam; 
caeduntur vigiles, portisque patentibus omnis 
accipiunt socios atque agmina conscia iungunt. 

Tempus erat quo prima quies mortalibus aegris 
incipit et dono divom gratissima serpit. 

270 in somnis ecce ante oculos maestissimus Hector 
visus adesse mihi, largosque effundere fletus, 
raptatus bigis, ut quondam, aterque cruento 
pulvere, perque pedes traiectus lora tumentis. 
ei mihi, qualis erat ! quantum mutatus ab illo 

275 Hectore, qui redit exuvias indutus Achilli, 

vel Danaum Phrygios iaculatus puppibus ignes? 
squalentem barbam et concretos sanguine crines, 
volneraque ilia gerens, quae circum plurima muros 
accepit patrios. ultro flens ipse videbar 

280 compellare virum, et maestas expromere voces : 
'o lux Dardaniae, spes o fidissima Teucrum, 
quae tantae tenuere morae? quibus, Hector, ab oris, 
exspectate, venis? ut te post rnvjiXa tvioxvxxcL 
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funera, post varios hominumque iirbisque labores, 

285 defessi aspicimus ! quae causa indigna serenos 
foedavit vultus?^ aut cur haec volnera cemo?' 
ille nihil, nee me quaerentem vana moratur; 
sed graviter gemitus imo de pectore ducens: 
' heu 1 fuge, nate dea, teque his, ait, eripe flammis. 

290 hostis habet muros; ruit alto a culmine Troia. 
sat patriae Priamoque datum : si Pergama dextra 
defendi possent, etiam hac defensa fuissent. 
sacra suosque tibi commendat Troia Penates; 
hos cape fatorum comites, his moenia quaere, 

295 magna pererrato statues quae denique ponto.' 
sic ait, et.manibus vittas Vestamque potentem, 
aeternumque adytis effert penetralibus ignem. 

Diverso interea miscentur moenia luctu, 
et magis atque magis, quamquam secreta parentis 

300 Anchisae domus arboribusque obtecta recessit, 
clarescunt sonitus, armorumque ingruit horror, 
excutior somno, et summi fastigia tectl 
ascensu supero, atque arrectis auribus adsto: 
in segetem veluti cum flamma furentibus austris 

305 incidit, aut rapidus montano flumine torrens 

stemit agros, stemit sata laeta boumque labores, 
praecipitesque trahit silvas; stupet inscius alto 
accipiens sonitum saxi de vertice pastor, 
turn vero manifesta fides, Danaumque patescunt 

310 insidiae. iam Deiphobi dedit ampla ruinam. 
Volcano superante, domus; iam proximus ardet 
Ucalegon ; Sigea igni freta lata relucent. 
exoritur clamorque virum clangorque tubarum. 
arma amens capio; nee sat rationis in armis; 

ji^ sed glomerare manum bello et concurrere in arcem 
cum sociis ardent anhni •, furor iraque mentem 
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praecipitant, pulchrumque mori succurrit in armis. 

Ecce autem telis Panthus elapsus Achivom, 
Panthus Othryades, arcis Phoebique sacerdos, 

320 sacra manu victosque deos parvomque nepotem 
ipse trahit, cursuque amens ad limina tendit. 
' quo res summa loco, Panthu ? quam prendimus arcem.' 
vix ea fatus eram, gemitu cum talia reddit: 
' venit summa dies et ineluctabile tempus 

325 Dardaniae. fuimus Troes, fuit Ilium, et ingens 
gloria Teucrorum; ferus omnia luppiter Argos 
transtulit; incensa Danai dominantur in urbe. 
arduus armatos mediis in moenibus adstans 
fundit ecus, victorque Sinon incendia miscet 

330 insultans. portis alii bipatentibus adsunt, 
milia quot magnis umquam venere Mycenis; 
obsedere alii telis angusta viarum 
oppositi; Stat ferri acies mucrone corusco 
stricta, parata neci; vix primi proelia temptant 

335 portarum vigiles, et caeco Marte resistunt.' 
talibus Othryadae dictis et numine divom 
in flammas et in arma feror, quo tristis Erinys, 
quo fremitus vocat et sublatus ad aethera clamor, 
addunt se socios Rhipeus et maximus armis 

340 Epytus, oblati per lunam, Hypanisque Dymasque, 
et lateri adglomerant nostro, iuvenisque Coroebus 
Mygdonides. illis ad Troiam forte diebus 
venerat, insano Cassandrae incensus amore, 
et gener auxilium Priamo Phrygibusque ferebat, 

345 infelix, qui non sponsae praecepta furentis 
audierit ! 

quos ubi confertos audere in proelia vidi, 
incipio super his : ' iuvenes, fortissima frustra 
pectora, si vobis audentem exttema eM^\^o 
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350 certa sequi, quae sit rebus fortuna videtis; 
excessere omnes, adytis arisque relictis, 
di, quibus imperium hoc steterat ; succurritis urbi 
incensae : moriaraur, et in media arma ruamus. 
una salus victis, nullam sperare salutem/ 

355 sic animis iuvenum furor additus. inde lupi ceu 
raptores atra in nebula quos improba ventris 
exegit caecos rabies, catulique relicti 
faucibus exspectant siccis, per tela, per hostis 
vadimus haud dubiam in mortem, mediaeque tenemus 

360 urbis iter, nox atra cava circumvolat umbra, 
quis cladem illius noctis, quis funera fando 
explicet, aut possit lacrimis aequare labores? 
urbs antiqua ruit, multos dominata per annos; 
plurima perque vias sternuntur inertia passim 

365 corpora, perque domos et religiosa deorum 
limina. nee soli poenas dant sanguine Teucri; 
quondam etiam victis redit in praecordia virtus, 
victoresque cadunt Danai. crudelis ubique 
luctus, ubique pavor, et plurima mortis imago. 

370 Primus se, Danaum magna comitante caterva, 
Androgeos offert nobis, socia agmina credens 
inscius, atque ultro verbis compellat amicis : 
' festinate, viri ; nam quae tam sera moratur 
segnities? alii rapiunt incensa feruntque 

375 Pergama; vos celsis nunc primum a navibus itisi' 
dixit, et extemplo, neque enim responsa dabantur 
fida satis, sensit medios delapsus in hostes. 
opstipuit, retroque pedem cum voce repressit 
improvisum aspris veluti qui sentibus anguem 

380 pressit humi nitens, trepidusque repente refugit 
attoUentem iras et caerula colla tumentem : 
haut secus Androgeos visu ltemtia.cXMs abibat 
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inruimus, densis et circumfundimur armis, 
ignarosque loci passim et formidine captos 

385 stemimus: adspirat primo Fortuna labori. 

atque hie successu exultans animisque Coroebus : 
' o socii, qua prima/ inquit, * fortuna salutis 
monstrat iter, quaque ostendit se dextra, sequamur. 
mutemus clipeos, Danaumque insignia nobis 

390 aptemus: dolus, an virtus, quis in hoste requirat? 
arma dabunt ipsi.' sic fatus deinde comantem 
Androgei galeam clipeique insigne decorum 
induitur, laterique Argivom accommodat ensem. 
hoc Rhipeus, hoc ipse Dymas, omnisque inventus 

395 laeta facit; spoliis se quisque recentibus armat. 
vadimus inmixti Danais, haud numine nostro, 
multaque per caecam congressi proelia noctem 
conserimus; multos Danaum demittimus Oreo, 
dififugiunt alii ad naves, et litora cursu 

400 fida petunt; pars ingentem formidine turpi 

scandunt rursus ecum et nota conduntur in alvo. 
Heu nihil invitis fas quemquam fidere divis! 
ecce trahebatur passis Priame'ia virgo 
crinibus a templo Cassandra adytisque Minervae, 

405 ad caelum tendens ardentia lumina frustra, 
lumina, nam teneras arcebant vincula palmas. 
non tulit hanc speciem furiata mente Coroebus, 
et sese medium iniecit periturus in agmen. 
consequimur cuncti, et densis incurrimus armis. 

410 hie primum ex alto delubri culmine telis 

nostrorum obruimur, oriturque miserrima caedes 
armorum facie et Graiarum errore iubarum. 
tum Danai, gemitu atque ereptae virginis ira, 
undique coUecti invadunt, acerrimus Aiax, 

415 et gemini Atridae, Dolopumque ey.eic\\M^ crrcecL\'5»\ 
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adversi rupto ceu quondam turbine venti 
confligunt, Zephynisque Notusque et laetus eois 
Eurus equis : stridunt silvae, saevitque tridenti 
spumeus atque imo Nereus ciet aequora fundo. 

420 illi etiam, si quos obscura nocte per urabram 
fudimus insidiis totaque agitavimus urbe, 
adparent; primi clipeos mentitaque tela 
adgnoscunt, atque ora sono discordia signant 
ilicet obruimur numero; primusque Coroebus 

425 Penelei dextra divae armipotentis ad arara 
procumbit; cadit et Rhipeus, iustissimus unus 
qui fuit in Teucris et servantissimus aequi; 
dis aliter visum! pereunt Hypanisque Dymasque, 
confixi a sociis ; nee te tua plurima, Panthu, 

430 labentem pietas nee Apollinis infula texit. 
Iliaci cineres et flamma extreraa meorum, 
tester in occasu vestro nee tela nee ullas 
vitavisse vices Danaum, et, si fata fuissent, 
ut caderem, meruisse manu. divellimur inde, 

435 Iphitus et Pelias mecum, quorum Iphitus aevo 
lam gravior, Pelias et volnere tardus Ulixi; 
protinus ad sedes Priami clamore vocati. 

Hie vero ingentem pugnam, ceu cetera nusquam 
bella forent, nulli tota morerentur in urbe, 

440 sic Martem indomitum, Danaosque ad tecta ruentis 
cemimus, obsessumque acta testudine limen. 
haerent parietibus scalae, postesque sub ipsos 
nituntur gradibus, clipeosque ad tela sinistris 
protecti obiciunt; prensant fastigia dextris. 

445 Dardanidae contra turris ac tota domorum 

culmina convellunt; his se, quando ultima cemunt, 
extrema iam in morte parant defendere telis, 
auratasque trabes, veterum dtcoi2t ^\a. "^atentum, 

70 
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devolvont; alii strictis mucronibus imas 

450 obsedere fores, has servant agmine denso. 
instaurati animi regis succurrere tectis, 
auxilioque levare viros, vimque addere victis. 

Limen erat caecaeque fores, et pervius usus 
tectonim inter se Priami, postesque relicti 

455 a tergo, infelix qua se, dum regna manebant, 
saepius Andromache ferre incomitata solebat 
ad soceros, et avo puerum Astyanacta trahebat. 
evado ad summi fastigia culminis, unde 
tela manu miseri iactabant inrita Teucri. 

460 turrim in praecipiti stantem summisque sub astra 
eductam tectis, unde omnis Troia videri, 
et Danaum solitae naves, et Achaica castra, 
aggressi ferro circum, qua summa labantis 
iuncturas tabulata dabant, convellimus altis 

465 sedibus, impulimusque ; ea lapsa repente ruiuam 
cum sonitu trahit, et Danaum super agmina late 
incidit. ast alii subeunt, nee saxa, nee uUum 
telorum interea cessat genus. 

Vestibulum ante ipsum primoque in limine Pyrrhus 

470 exultat, telis et luce coniscus aena; 

qualis ubi in lucem coluber, mala gramina pastus, 
frigida sub terra tumidum quem bruma tegebat, 
nunc positis novus exuviis nitidusque iuventa, 
lubrica convolvit sublato pectore terga 

475 arduus ad solem, et Unguis micat ore trisulcis. 
una ingens Periphas, et equorum agitator Achillis 
armiger Automedon, una omnis Scyria pubes 
succedunt tecto, et flammas ad culmina iactant 
ipse inter primos correpta dura bipenni 

480 limina pemimpit, postisque a cardine vellit 
aeratos ; iamque, excisa trabe, fiima caN^.N\\. 
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robora, et ingentem lato dedit ore fenestram. 
apparet domus intus, et atria longa patescunt; 
apparent Priami et veterum penetralia regum, 

485 armatosque vident stantes in limine primo. 

At domus interior gemitu miseroque tumultu 
miscetur, penitusque cavae plangoribus aedes 
femineis ululant; ferit aurea sidera clamor, 
tum pavidae tectis matres ingentibus errant, 

490 amplexaeque tenent postes atque oscula figunt.. 
instat vi patria Pyrrhus; nee claustra, neque ipsi 
custodes sufferre valent; labat ariete crebro 
ianua, et emoti procumbunt cardine postes. 
fit via vi; rumpunt aditus, primosque trucidant 

495 inmissi Danai, et late loca milite complent 
non sic, aggeribus ruptis cum spumeus amnis 
exiit oppositasque evicit gurgite moles, 
fertur in arva furens cumulo, camposque per omnes 
cum stabulis armenta trahit vidi ipse furentem 

500 caede Neoptolemum, geminosque in limine Atridas; 
vidi Hecubam, centumque nurus, Priamumqne per aras 
sanguine foedantem quos ipse sacraverat ignes. 
quinquaginta illi thalami, spes tanta nepotum, 
barbarico postes auro spoliisque superbi 

505 procubuere; tenent Danai qua deficit ignis. 

Forsitan et, Priami fiierint quae fata, requiras. 
urbis uti captae casum convolsaque vidit 
limina tectorum, et medium in penetralibus hostem, 
arma diu senior desueta trementibus aevo 

510 circumdat nequiquam umeris, et inutile ferrum 
cingitur, ac densos fertur moriturus in hostes. 
aedibus in mediis, nudoque sub aetheris axe, 
ingens ara fuit, iuxtaque veterrima laurus, 
incumbens aiae atque umbra complexa Penates. 

T2 
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515 hie Hecuba et natae nequiquam altaria circum, 
praedpites atra ceu tempestate columbae, 
condensae et divom amplexae simulacra sedebant. 
ipsum autem sumptis Priamum iuvenalibus armis 
ut vidit: * quae mens tam dira, miserrime coniunx, 

520 impulit his cingi telis? aut quo mis?' inquit. 
'non tali auxilio nee defensoribus istis 
tempus eget: nqp, si ipse meus nunc adforet Hector, 
hue tandem concede; haec ara tuebitur omnis, 
aut moriere simuL' sic ore effata, recepit 

525 ad sese et sacra longaevom in sede locavit. 

Ecce autem elapsus Pyrrhi de caede Polites, 
unus natorum Priami, per tela, per hostis 
porticibus longis fugit, et vacua atria lustrat 
saucius. . ilium ardens infesto volnere Pyrrhus 

530 insequitur, iam iamque manu tenet, et premit hasta. 
ut tandem ante oculos evasit et ora parentum, 
concidit, ac multo vitam cum sanguine fudit 
hie Priamus quamquam in media iam morte tenetur, 
non tamen abstinuit, nee voci iraeque pepercit : 

535 *at tibi pro seelere,' exelamat, *pro talibus ausis, 
di, si qua est eaelo pietas quae talia euret, 
persolvant grates dignas et praemia reddant 
debita, qui nati coram me cemere letum 
fecisti, et patrios foedasti funere vultus ! 

540 at non ille, satum quo te mentiris, Achilles 
talis in hoste fuit Priamo; sed iura fidemque 
supplicis erubuit, corpusque exsangue sepulero 
reddidit Heetoreum, meque in mea regna remisit' 
sic fatus senior, telumque imbelle sine ictu 

545 eoniecit rauco quod protinus aere repulsura, 
et summo elipei nequiquam umbone pependit. 
eui Pyrrhus : * referes ergo haec, el Ti>3a\\.\>aa '^\^ 
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Pelidae genitori; illi mea tristia facta 
degeneremque Neoptolemum narrare memento. 

550 nunc morere.' hoc dicens, altaria ad ipsa trementem 
traxit et in multo lapsantem satiguine nati, 
inplicuitque coma laevam, dextraque coruscum 
extulit ac lateri capulo tenus abdidit ensem. 
haec finis Priami, fatonim hie exitus ilium 

555 sorte tulit, Troiam incensam et prolapsa videntera 
Pergama, tot quondam populis terrisque superbum 
regnatorem Asiae. iacet ingens litore truncus, 
avolsomque umeris caput, et sine nomine corpus. 
At me tum primum saevus circumstetit horror. 

560 opstipui, subiit cari genitoris imago, 

ut regem aequaevum crudeli volnere vidi 
vitam exhalantem ; subiit deserta Creiisa, 
et direpta domus, et parvi casus luli. 
respicio, et, quae sit me circum copia, lustro. 

565 deseruere omnes defessi, et corpora saltu 
ad terram misere, aut ignibus aegra dedere. 

lamque adeo super unus eram, cum limina Vestae 
servantem et tacitam secreta in sede latentem 
Tyndarida aspicio; dant clara incendia lucem 

570 erranti passimque oculos per cuncta ferenti. 
ilia sibi infestos eversa ob Pergama Teucros, 
et poenas Danaum, et deserti coniugis iras 
praemetuens, Troiae et patriae communis Erinys, 
abdiderat sese atque aris invisa sedebat. 

575 exarsere ignes animo; subit ira cadentem 
ulcisci patriam, et sceleratas sumere poenas. 
* scilicet haec Spartam incolumis patriasque Mycenas 
aspiciet, partoque ibit regina triumpho? 
coniugiumque, domumque, patres, natosque videbit, 
SSo Iliadum turha, et Phrygiis comitata ministris? 

74 
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Occident ferro Priamus? Troia arserit igni? 
Dardanium totiens sudarit sanguine litus? 
non ita : namque etsi nullum memorabile nomen 
feminea in poena est, nee habet victoria laudem, 

585 exstinxisse nefas tamen et sumpsisse merentis 
laudabor poenas, animumque explesse iuvabit 
ultricis flammae, et cineres satiasse meorum.' 
Talia iactabam, et furiata mente ferebar, 
cum mihi se, non ante oculis tam clara, videndam 

590 optulit et pura per noctera in luce refulsit 
alma parens confessa deam, qualisque videri 
caelicolis et quanta solet ; dextraque prehensum 
continuit, roseoque haec insuper addidit ore : 
*nate, quis indomitas tantus dolor excitat iras? 

595 quid furis? aut quonam nostri tibi cura recessit? 
non prius aspicies ubi fessum aetate parentem 
liqueris Anchisen, superet coniunxne Creiisa, 
Ascaniusque puer? quos omnes undique Graiae 
circum errant acies, et, ni mea cura resistat, 

600 iam ilammae tulerint inimicus et hauserit ensis. 
non tibi Tyndaridis facies invisa Lacaenae 
culpatusve Paris, divom inclementia, divom, 
has evertit opes sternitque a culmine Troiam. 
aspice; namque omnem, quae nunc obducta tuenti 

605 mortalis hebetat visus tibi et umida circum 
caligat, nubem eripiam; tu ne qua parentis 
iussa time, neu praeceptis parere recusa. 
hie, ubi disiectas moles avolsaque saxis 
saxa vides, mixtoque undantem pulvere fumum, 

610 Neptunus muros magnoque emota tridenti 
fundamenta quatit, totamque a sedibus urbem 
eruit. hie luno Scaeas saevissima portas 
prima tenet, sociumque furena a. t\2L>r!l)a\3a ^.^ca^sv 
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ferro accincta vocat. 

615 lam summas arces Tritonia, respice, Pallas 
insedit, nimbo effulgens et Gorgone saeva. 
ipse Pater Danais animos viresque secundas 
sufficit, ipse deos in Dardana suscitat arma. 
eripe, nate, fugam finemque impone labori. 

620 nusquam abero, et tutum patrio te limine sistam/ 
dixerat, et spissis noctis se condidit umbris. 
apparent dirae fades inimicaque Troiae 
numina magna deum. 

Tum vero omne mihi visum considere in ignis 

625 Ilium, et ex imo verti Neptunia Troia; 

ac veluti summis antiquam in montibus ornum 
cum ferro accisam crebrisque bipennibus instant 
eruere agricolae certatim; ilia usque minatur, 
et tremefacta comam concusso vertice nutat, 

630 volneribus donee paulatim evicta, supremum 
congemuit, traxitque iugis avulsa ruinam. 

Descendo, ac, ducente deo, flammam inter et hostes 
expedior; dant tela locum, flammaeque recedunt. 
atque ubi iam patriae perventum ad limina sedis 

63s antiquasque domos, genitor, quem toUere in altos 
optabam primum montis, primumque petebam, 
abnegat excisa vitam producere Troia, 
exsiliumque pati. *vos o quibus integer aevi 
sanguis,' ait, * solidaeque suo stant robore vires, 

640 vos agitate fugam. 

me si caelicolae voluissent ducere vitam, 
has mihi servassent sedes. satis una superque 
vidimus excidia et captae superavimus urbi. 
sic o sic positum adfati discedite corpus. 

64^ ipse manu mortem inveniam; miserebitur hostis 
exuviasque petet facilis iactuta sep\ilcri. 

T6 
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iampridem invisus divis, et inutilis, annos 

demoror, ex quo me divom pater atque hominum rex 

fulminis adflavit ventis et contigit igni.' 

650 Talia perstabat memorans, fixusque manebat. 
DOS contra efFusi lacrimis, coniunxque Creiisa, 
Ascaniusque, omnisque domus, ne vertere secum 
cuncta pater fatoque urgent! incumbere vellet. 
abnegat, inceptoque et sedibus haeret in isdem. 

65 s rursus in arma feror, mortemque miserrimus op to; 
nam quod consilium aut quae iam fortuna dabatur? 
*mene efFerre pedem, genitor, te posse relicto 
sperasti? tantumque nefas patrio excidit ore? 
si nihil ex tanta Superis placet urbe relinqui, 

660 et sedet hoc animo, perituraeque addere Troiae 
teque tuosque iuvat, patet isti ianua leto. 
iamque aderit multo Priami de sanguine Pyrrhus, 
natum ante ora patris, patrem qui obtruncat ad aras. 
hoc erat, alma parens, quod me per tela, per ignes 

665 eripis, ut mediis hostenr in penetralibus, utque 
Ascaniumque, patremque meum, iuxtaque Creiisam, 
alterum in alterius mactatos sanguine cemam? 
arma, viri, ferte arma; vocat lux ultima victos. 
reddite me Danais; sinite instaurata revisam 

670 proelia; numquam omnes hodie moriemur inulti.' 
Hinc ferro accingor rursus, clipeoque sinistrara 
insertabam aptans, meque extra tecta ferebam. 
ecce autem complexa pedes in limine coniunx 
haerebat, parvumque patri tendebat lulum: 

675 *si periturus abis, et nos rape in omnia tecum; 
sin aliquam expertus sumptis spem ponis in armis, 
banc primum tutare domum. cui parvus lulus, 
cui pater, et coniunx quondam tua dicta relinquor ?' 
talia vociferans gemitu tectum omne ie^\^\i^ 
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680 cum subitum dictuque oritur rairabile monstrum. 
namque, manus inter maestorumque ora parentum, 
ecce levis summo de vertice visus luli 
fundere lumen apex, tactuque innoxia mollis 
lambere flamma comas et circum tempora pasci. 

685 nos pavidi trepidare metu, crinemque flagrantem 
excutere et sanctos restinguere fontibus ignes. 
at pater Anchises oculos ad sidera laetus 
extulit, et, caelo palmas cum voce tetendit : 

* luppiter omnipotens, precibus si flecteris uUis, 
690 aspice nos hoc tantum; et, si pietate meremur, 

da deinde auxilium, Pater, atque haec omina firma.' 

Vix ea fatus erat senior, subitoque fragore 
intonuit laevum, et de caelo lapsa per umbras 
Stella facem ducens multa cum luce cucurrit. 

695 illam, summa super labentem culmina tecti, 
cemimus Idaea claram se condere silva, 
signantemque vias; tum longo limite sulcus 
dat lucem, et late circum loca sulpure fumant. 
hie vero victus genitor se toUit ad auras, 

700 affaturque deos et sanctutn sidus adorat: 

* iam iam nulla mora est : sequor, et, qua ducitis, adsum. 
di patrii, servate domum, servate nepotem. 

vestrum hoc augurium, vestroque in numine Troia est. 
cedo equidem, nee, nate, tibi comes ire recuse' 
705 Dixerat ille ; et iam per moenia clarior ignis 
auditur, propiusque aestus incendia volvunt : 

* ergo age, care pater, cervici imponere nostrae ; 
ipse subibo umeris, nee me labor iste gravabit. 

quo res cumque cadent, unum et commune periclum, 
710 una salus ambobus erit. mihi parvus lulus 
sit comes, et longe servet vestigia coniunx. 
vos, famuli, quae dicam, ammis aidveitite vestris. 
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-' 

est urbe egressis tumulus, templumque vetustum 
desertae Cereris, iuxtaque antiqua cupressus, 

715 religione patram multos servata per annos: 
hanc ex diverso sedem veniemus in unam. 
tu, genitor, cape sacra mauu patriosque Penates : . 
me bello e tanto digressum et caede recenti, 
attrectare nefas, donee me flumine vivo 

720 abluero.' 

haec fatus, latos umeros subiectaque colla 
veste super fulvique instemor pelle leonis, 
succedoque onerij dextrae se parvus lulus 
inplicuit, sequiturque patrem non passibus acquis; 

725 pone subit coniunx. ferimur per opaca locorum : 
et me, quem dudum non ulla iniecta movebant 
tela neque ad verso glomerati ex agmine Graii, 
nunc omnes terrent aurae, sonus excitat omnis 
suspensum, et pariter comitique onerique timentem. 

730 * lamque propinquabam portis, omnemque videbar 
evasisse viam, subito cum creber ad auris 
visus adesse pedum sonitus, genitorque per umbram 
prospiciens: *nate, exclamat, fuge, nate; propinquant, 
ardentes clipeos atque aera micantia cemo.' 

735 hie mihi nescio quod trepido male numen amicum 
confusam eripuit mentem : namque, avia cursu 
dum sequor et nota excedo regione viarum, 
heu! misero coniunx fatone erepta Creiisa 
substitit, erravitne via, seu lassa resedit, 

740 incertum; nee post oculis est reddita nostris. 
nee prius amissam respexi, animumve reflexi, 
quam tumulum antiquae Cereris sedemque sacratam 
venimus; hie demum collectis omnibus una 
defuit, et comites natumque virumque fefellit. 

745 quem non incusavi amens hommMovc^^ ^^oTVixckSs^s^R."^ 
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aut quid in eversa vidi crudelius urbe? 
Ascanium Anchisenque patrera Teucrosque Penatis 
commendo sociis, et curva valle recondo; 
ipse urbem repeto, et cingor fulgentibus armis. 

750 Stat casus renovare omnis omnemque reverti 
per Troiam, et rursus caput obiectare periclis. 
Principio muros obscuraque limina portae, 
qua gressum extuleram, repeto, et vestigia retro 
observata sequor per noctem et lumine lustro. 

755 horror ubique anirao, simul ipsa silentia terrent. 
inde domum, si forte pedem, si forte tulisset, 
me refero. inruerant Danai, et tectum omne tenebant. 
ilicet ignis edax summa ad fastigia vento 
volvitur ; exsuperant flammae ; furit aestus ad auras. 

760 procedo et Priami sedes arcemque reviso. 
et iam porticibus vacuis lunonis asylo 
custodes lecti Phoenix et dims Ulixes ' 

praedam adservabant. hue undique Troi'a gaza 
incensis erepta adytis, mensaeque deorum, 

765 crateresque auro solidi, captivaque vestis 

congeritur. pueri et pavidae longo ordine matres 
stant circum. 

ausus quin etiam voces iactare per umbram, 
implevi clamore vias, maestusque Creiisam 

770 nequiquam ingeminans iterumque iterumque vocavL 
quaerenti et tectis urbis sine fine furenti 
infelix simulacrum atque ipsius umbra Creiisae 
visa mihi ante oculos, et nota maior imago, 
opstipui,' steteruntque comae et vox faucibus haesit. 

775 tum sic affari et curas his demere dictis. 

* Quid tantum insano iuvat indulgere dolori, 
o dulcis coniunx? non haec sine numine divora 
eveniunt, nee te hinc comitem aspoitare Creiisam 
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fas aut ille sinit superi regnator OlympL 
780 longa tibi exilia, et vastum maris aequor arandum; 

et terrain Hesperiam venies, ubi Lydius arva 

inter opima virum leni fluit agmine Thybris. 

illic res laetae, regnumque, et regia coniunx 

parta tibi; lacrimas dilectae pelle Creiisae. 
785 non ego Myrmidonum sedes Dolopumve superbas 

aspiciam, aut Graiis servitum matribus ibo, 

Dardanis, et Divae Veneris nurus; 

sed me magna deum genetrix his detinet oris. 

iamque vale, et nati serva communis amorem.' 
790 Haec ubi dicta dedit, lacrimantem et multa volentem 

dicere deseruit, tenuisque recessit in auras. 

ter conatus ibi collo dare bracchia circum; 

ter frustra comprensa manus effugit imago, 

par levibus ventis volucrique simillima somno. 
795 sic demum socios, consumpta nocte, reviso. 

. Atque hie ingentem comitum adfluxisse novorum 

invenio admirans numerum, matresque, virosque, 

collectam exsilio pubem, miserabile volgus. 

undique convenere, animis opibusque parati, 

800 in quascumque velim pelago deducere terras. 

- iamque iugis summae surgebat Lucifer Idae 

ducebatque diem, Danaique obsessa tenebant 

limina portarum, nee spes opis uUa dabatur. 

cessi, et sublato montes genitore petivi. 

St 
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[Z-Z3. Aeneas begins the story of the fall of Troy.] 

i] Notice the change of tense — ' All were instantly hushed and kept 
their gaze intently fixed.' With this sense of ora ienere cf. viii. 520, d^fixi 
era tenebant. In Geor, iv. 483 it means ' to be silent ' 

3 Infandiini] Predicative. 

4 nt emerlnt] InterrogoHo ohliqua sSter r^novare doiorem, which implies 
recordando, Cf. canebat uH^ etc., Eel, vi. 30. 

lamentaMle] Proleptic. Cf. ' The Norman set his foot upon the con- 
quered shore.' 

5 Qinaeane . . . et quorum] In loose apposition to dohrem. 

6 quomm para magna fui] Cf. x. 426, Lausus pars ingens belli; Ovid, 
Her, iii. 46, et fueram patriae pars ego magna meae; and Tennyson, 
Ulysses^ ' I am a part of all that I have met.' 

fiuido] Temporal, 'in telling.' Cf. Livy viii. 17, Consules populando 
usque ad tnoenia atque urbem pen>enerunt, A rare usage of the gerund 
except in V. See /. 361, iii. 481, iv. 333, 

7] The Myrmidons were the soldiers of Achilles ; the Dolopes, a tribe 
of Phthia, dso followed Achilles under their chieftain Phoenix. They 
are chosen because their leaders were the bitterest foes of Troy. 

Ullzl] See on Achilli, i. 30. 

8 et lam] A further reason for not pursuing the story. 

9 praecipltat caelo] 'Is dropping from the sky;' intransitive, as in 
ix. 670, nimbi in vada praecipitant, 

cadentia] For prose accidentia, 

10 amor cognoscere] For prose amor cognoscendi, Cf. Geor. i. 23, 
studium tueri; Geor, i. 213, Tempus tegere ; and see on L 336. 

11 supremum lal)oremJ 'The death-struggle.' 

12 refOglt] The perfect expresses the result or state of mind. Horret^ 
though in form a present, serves as a perfect to horresco. This is clearly 
seen in Seneca's imitation {Agam. 430) ref&git loqui mens aegra tantis 
atque inhorrescit malis. Quoted by Weidner. 

[13-56. The wooden horse, Laocoon's warning.] 

13 fjraoti] Used as infractiy xii. i. 

14 tot lam labentibUB annlB] 'As year after year sped by so fast' 
Notice the present. 
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15 Instar] Properly a subst from root stck (so used by V., vL 865), a 
statue, image, likeness ; cf. Greek use of bifijui. 

Palladls arte] Cf. Od, viiL 493, lirirov bwpariov t6p *Eir€ibt iwolniirep 
a^ ^AO'fyrg, Preller points out that the tradition of the wooden horse 
arose from the poetical metaphor mistaken for fact Hie horses of wood 
were really the ships of the Greeks. 

16 Bectaque, etc] 'And fashion its ribs with interwoven planks of 
pine.* 

17 yotnm] * A votive offering.' 

ea faxna Tagator] * Such is the tale that spreads.' 

18 hue . . . caeco laterl] Cf. i. 538, hue . . . vestris oris, 

corpora Tirom] A periphrasis, common in Homer but rare in V., who 
never uses such without a distinct meaning. Here it points to the size of 
the warriors. The viri are the nine chieftains of /. 261, not the tnUites 
of/. 20. 

21 TenedoB] An island about five miles from the Troad. 

notiSBlma fiuna] For its temple of Apollo Smintheus, but V. is doubt- 
less thinking also of its later fame in the Persian and Peloponnesian wars. 

23 tantum Bbiiu] By an obvious figure of speech the island is said to 
be nothing but a bay. 

male Ada] Notice the double force of male joined to adjectives or 
verbs, (i) to intensify any bad quality, Geor. i. 105, maU pinguis karenae ; 
(2) (as here) to give a contrary or diminished force; of. /. 735, nude 
numen amicum; Hor. Od. i. 9. 24, digito male perHnaci, 

24 proyectl] ' Having sailed out' 

25 rati] sc. sumus. CL i. 237. 

27 Dorica := Graeca, but the Dorian race was later than Trojan times. 

29 tendebat] sc. tentoria, a technical word. 

30 clasBilmB] Plural, because the Greek fleet consisted of various 
contingents. 

31 doxLum Minervae] The gift to Minerva ; an objective genitive. 

34 dolo] The story ran that Priam, in consequence of an oracle that a 
child bom on a certain day would be the ruin of Troy, put to death 
Mui^ppus the son of Thymoetes, instead of Paris, both children bdngborn 
on the fatal day. 

lam sic ferebant] 'Were already tending to its ruin.' Cf. Hor. SaL 
ii. I. 17, Cum res ipsaferet, 

37 sublectisqae] The alternative is either to destroy or examine the 
horse ; the two modes of destroying it, though really exclusive one of the 
other, are coupled by -que as indifferent. G. compares Tib. i. 9. 49, — 

JUa velim rafida Vulcanus carmtHaflamma 
Torreat et liquida deleat atnnU aqua. 

40 PtimoB ante omnes] In 'ptost primus omnium. 
4Zj An allusion to the poliorcheta^ an engine used . in sieges by the 

8^ 
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Romans. It was run on wheels alongside the walls, to which a passage 
was effected by means of a moveable bridge. 

48 aliqulB error] < Some guile or other. * 

49 et] 'Even.' Cf. Sophocles, PhU, 665, ^^pwv ikZiapo. d(apa Koix 

51 latns] The outside; alzmm, the interior. 

corvam compagibus alvum] * The ribbed arch of its belly.' 

53 Iii8onii0re oayae] ' Rang hollow. * 

54 Bi fata] sc. non latva fuissent Laeva is used in slightly different 
senses, (i) *unpropitious,* cf. Geor. iv. 7, numinalatva; (2) 'distraught,' 
c£ Eel, i. 16. Otiiers understand y^iirj^/i/, comparing /. 433. 

55 Imxmlerat] More graphic than imptdisset^ a common idiom. Laocoon 
is of course the subject. 

[57-76. A Greek deserter is brought before the chiefs 

and cross-questioned.] 

59 vitro obtnlerat] 'Had thrust himself before them.' 

60 stroaret] 'To compass,' especially of sinister designs. 

61 fldflsiB anlml] Seemingly a survival of the locative, 2&pendere animi, 
etc 

62J Prepared either to succeed in his stratagem, or pay the price of 
failure, — a certain death. 

64 oertaat lUudere = certatim illtidunt, 

65] Referring to L 753. 

crlmlne ab quo := ab unius crimine, 

71 Ipsl] They would naturally welcome a deserter. 

72 poenas cum sangoine ^=.poenas et sanguineni^ a sort of hendiadys. 
Cf. /. 378, pedem cum voce repressit 

73 cominessQB omnlB impetus] 'Every act of violence was stayed,' C. 
75 quid ferat] ' What news he brings us. ' 

quae sit flduda capto] ' What he, a prisoner, can offer to command 
our confidence. ' 

76] This line is probably introduced from iii. 612. It is not found in 
any of the best MSS. or noticed by Servius, and is inconsistent with /. 107. 

77 fuerit quodcumque] 'Whatever may come of it,' a futurum 
excuium. The Latin idiom is 'whatever may have happened;' cf. 
dixerit gliquis, etc. 

78 yera] Predicative = zw^. 

negabo] ' I will not under any circumstances deny ;' more forcible than 
nego. 

79 hoc prlmum] ' Thus much for preface.' 

80 TanumJ See on i. 392. 

Improba] Emphatic, ' lor all her malice,' or 'let her do her worsts ^\\& 
cannot,' etc 



NOTES TO VERGWS AENEID. • [Si-ioo 

8i fSando] ' By talk.' The gerund being used as an abstract substantive 
acquires a seemingly passive force. Cf. Gear, iii. 454, alUur vitium vhit* 
que tegendo ; Lucret iv. 1068, tdcus inveierascit alendo, 

81 allqnod nomen ^ si forte aliqua nomen ; cf. L 181, AtUhea si quern, 

82 Falamedea] A post-Homeric character, exposed the feigned madness 
of Ulysses when that hero was shirking the Trojan war. According to 
one story Ulysses revenged himself by secreting in the tent of Palamedes 
a sum of money and a forged letter from Priam, by which he was convicted 
of treason and put to death. 

Belldes] Palamedes was a remote descendant of Belus the Egyptian king. 
The quantity of the penultimate is irregular. 

fama] Palamedes, a favourite character of the Sophists, is said to have 
discovered the three Greek aspirates, ^, x, ^, and the game of dice. 

83 falsa sub prodlUone] 'Under a false information,' C. Cf. prodere 
decreium^ tegeniy etc 

84 In&ndo indiolo] ' On monstrous evidence,' explained by note above. 
The parechesis (three consecutive words beginning with the same 

syllable) expresses well the tones of outraged innocence. 

85 demlsere ned] Like Homer's "kihi ifpota^ev, but it is difficult to 
decide whether tied is the poetical dative of motion to, or a doHzms com' 
modi. So demittimus Orco^ I, 398 ; sternere morti, xii. 464. 

cassum lumlne] Cf. xi. 104, aethere cassis: cassus is akin to cavus; c£ 
cassa nux, 
86] The apodosis to /. 81, 'know that this was the man,' etc. 

87 prlmis ab annis refers strictly to cof^iUm, not to misitf as /. 138 
shows. My father assigned me to him as a squire while I was yet a 
youth, and so virtually sent me to Troy. 

88 Btabat] ' Flourished,' — the opposite of iacere, 

regno] Palamedes ranked as one of the CKfjiroOxoi paciXfjes, 
90 pellads] 'Sly,' 'cajoling,' from root peilj to drive, draw, whence 
pellicio, pelle^e, etc. 

94 tullBset] Cf. /. 34. 

95 Argos] For Greece. 

96 promlsi ultorem = ultus essem, 

97 hlnc mihl prima mall labes] 'Thence I date my ruin;' cf. Cic 
pro FlaccOy 10, innocentiae labes et ruina, 

99 quaerere conBClaB arma] ' Knowing my designs, seek weapons 
against me.' Conscius may refer also to Ulysses' guilty conscience. C, 
following Wagner, takes it ' to seek allies as a conspirator ' = quaerere 
arma consciorum, 

100 nee requlevlt enlm] 'Ay and he never rested;' cf. Plant Most, 
iii. I. 24, Quid tute tecum ? nihil enim. 

The aposiopesis is a stroke of art ; it seems more significant than any 
words could have been, and in reality gives Sinon time to invent a pro- 
hable conclusion to his story.* 

86 
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Ghaloat] The seer by whose advice the Greeks built the horse. 
loi Md . . . anttm] Common in the comic poets : autem emphasises 
the question. 
enr Ingrata rtyolYo] ' Why harp on this unwelcome tale?' 

102 moror] sc. vos^ 'why waste your time?' 

nno ordine babeUs] Cf. x. 109, nullo discrimine habebo, 

103 Idque] sc. tne Achiimm esse, Weidner argues that a passive is 
required after the impersonal sat esi^ and takes audire as ^ vocari^ as in 
Hor. Sat. il 6. 2a 

lamrtHrtTiin Bumite] As iamdudum sumo means 'I have long been 
taking/ so iamdudum sumite b literally ' have taken long ago/ i,e. ' take at 
once.' 

[Z05-Z44. Smon tells how the Greeks were bid by Apollo to o£fer 
a human sacrifice to insure their safe return, how by Ulysses' 
intrigue he was singled out as the victim, and how he escaped.] 

105 soltarl] A frequentative from scio; -ta expresses either repeated 
action or (as here) attempt 

106 Pelaigae] See on i. 624. 

107 prosequitur] Usually with an object, as Geor. iiu 340. 

108 saepe . . . saepe] In prose quoties . . . toties, 
mollxl] See on i. 414. 

1 10 ponti hlemps aapera] ' The stormy roughness of the deep/ 

111 euntis] More graphic than ituros, 

^112 acemls] ' He appeals to all the associations of his readers, whether 
vague or exact, . . . just as where, in describing the Trojan horse, he 
speaks of it hrst as pine-wood, then as maple, and lastly as oak ; not, as 
1 think, from confusion or forgetfulness, but as an assertion of the poet's 
privil^e to represent, in as many ways as he pleased, the general notion 
of wood.' — C. Introduction to Aeneid. See //. 16, 258. 

114 Bdtantem mittimus] 'We send asking,' i.e. 'as an inquirer.' 
Cf. Livy xxi. 6, — Legati a Saguntinis Romam missi^ auxilium ad bellum 
orantes, 

116 sanguine et ylrgine caesa] Hendiadys; see the famous descrip- 
tions of the sacrifice of Iphigenia, Aeschylus, Ag, 205, Lucre t i. 25. 

118 litandimi] Litare^ *to make a favourable sacrifice,' 'to appease 
the gods,' used absolutely, or with an ablative of the thing sacrificed, and 
a dative of the god to whom it is made. 

121 cul fata parent] Interrogatio obliqua depending on the notion of 
questioning contained in the principal sentence, 'Against whom is the 
bolt of fate aimed.' The omission of the object mortem adds to the vague 
horror. Cf. Tennyson, The Victim, 

122 magno tumultu] ' With loud bluster.' 

123 quae slut ea numlna divom] 'What this will of heaven is,' ue, 
'what is the interpretation of this oracle?' 



NOTES TO VERGinS AJ^NEID. [124-150 

124 canelMUit] 'Spake ominously of;' canere of prophecy, because 
bards and oracles spoke in verse. Cf. /. 176 ; xii. 399. 

125 aztlflclB Bcelus] Used in a different sense, xi 407. 

126 tectus] Cf. vil 600, saepsit se tecHs. 

129 compoBito] For the more usual ex or de composite, Calchas' 
hesitation was part of the plot hatched by him and Ulysses. 

rumplt Yooem] ' He brake forth,' i^lm^ tpupi/iv, 

131 co&yersa tvleire=cofwerterunt. So G., who shows on /. 169 
that a participle of like meaning is often added to a verb by way of 
emphasis ; so i. 26, manet sepostum ; it 64, circumfusa ruit. Others 
translate * They suffered to be turned.* 

133 salsae fimges] The meal mixed with salt which was sprinkled on 
the victim. 

yittae] Cf. Geor, iiu 486, stans hostia ad aram^ lanea dum nivea circuni' 
datur infula vitta, 

134 rlncula mpl] Not inconsistent with /. 146. Sinon broke his 
chains and escaped, but his hands were still manacled. 

135 obscuruB In ulva] ' Crouching in the rushes/ 

136 dnm vela darent si forte dedlssent] ' I waited for them to sail on 
the chance of their having sailed. ' Either clause would be easy by itself, 
the difficulty lies in the combination. Si forte dedissent seems to depend 
on some such clause as ' meaning to escape.' ' Hoping for them to sail if 
sail they ever should ' will be a near enough rendering in English. For 
dum with a final sense see on I 5 ; for si forte on /. 756. 

139 repOBoent] With double accusative, as vii. 606, Parthosque fr- 
poscere signa, 

Fors] An abbreviated adverb, as forsitan shows. For fors et rs^fors 
etiam, cf. /. 506. 

141 quod] 'Therefore,' used commonly to introduce adjurations; cf. 
quod sit quod utinamy and 6 for Ka0^ 6. 

142 per 8l qua est, i,e. perfidem si qua est fides, Cf. x. 903. 

restat] So Med. with restet as a correction ; the other MSS. have restet. 
The subjunctive can hardly be justified, it can have no consecutive force 
as curett /. 536, quoted by G. and others as a parallel. 

[Z45-198. Sinon's life is spared. In answer to Priam he informs 
us that the horse is an offering to Pallas, and that by receiv- 
ing it within our walls we may be victorious. We blindly 
believe him.] 

145 ultro] *Even,* literally *toa point beyond,' i>. anticipating what 
is expected of you. Cf. Hor. Epist. i. 12. 22, si quid petet ultro defer 
( * seem to anticipate his request '). 

148 amiSBOB OralOB] < The Greeks you are now rid of.' 

ISO quo] 'With what purpose.' Cf. Hor. Epist. L 5. 10, quo miki 

/2^rfy^»am, si non conceditur uti ? 
88 
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151 religio =r voium in /. 17. 
154 aetenil Ignes] Sun, moon, and stars. 

157I 'I A^ f^ee to break the solemn oath which bound me to the 
Greeks,' referring to the sacramentum militare, 

158 ferre snb auzas] • To bring to light. * 

159 teneor, etc] He accepts the offer (/. 149) ^noster eris,* and 
proclaims himself a naturalised Trojan. 

160 promlBSis] Abl. ; the prose construction is in with abl. 

161 81 feram] * As truly as I shall,' etc. ; a future. 

164 Bed enlm] * Yet even that failed them for,' etc ; see on I 19. 

166 Palladium] An image of Pallas, said to have fallen from heaven 
(probably an aerolite) in the reign of Ilus, on the possession of which 
the safety of the city depended {fatale). Of its history after it had been 
carried off by Ulysses and Diomed various stories were current Ovid, 
TVist i 3. 29, places it in the temple of Vesta. 

169] The metaphor seems the same as Shakespeare's 'There is a tide 
in the affairs of men.* In Geor. I 200, where the last half of the line 
recurs, the metaphor is taken from a rower carried back with the stream. 

170 avena deae mens] There are twenty-six monosyllabic endings 
in V. (not counting repetitions or cases where another monosyllable 
precedes). Most fall under two heads — (i) an imitation of an older 
poet, (2) an attempt to convey the sense by the rhjrthm (as praerupti*s 
aquae mom). Probably the present passage comes under (i), but we 
have lost the original. 

171 Trltonla] A name of Pallas of doubtful origin. 

ea 8lgiia=^W /W signal i.e. aversae mentis, Cf. xiL 468, hoc metu^ 
huius metu, 

172 ylx . . . anere] So /. 692 and v. 857, vix , , . et\ xL 296, 
vix . . . que, A relic of the older co-ordinate structure of sentences. 

173 arrectls] * Seemingly expressive of quicker motion than erigere^^ C. 

Balsns sudor] So we speak of 'salt tears.' Sweating statues are com- 
mon to most mythologies, and we have at the present day a relic of a 
similar superstition in the anniial liquefaction of St. Januarius's blood. 

178 oxnlna nl repetant] An allusion to the custom of Roman generals 
who, after a disaster, returned home to take new auspices. 

quod pelago, etc.] C. translates—* And bring back the divine influence 
which their crooked keels bore with them aforetime over the sea;* 
and if the text is to stand this seems the best explanation. But to this 
rendering there are strong objections— (i) Avehere numen is a strange 
phrase ; (2) There is nothing to show that the line refers to the beginning 
of the expedition ; we should have expected a pluperfect ; (3) There is no 
reason for the change to the oraHo recta. The common interpretation 
that numen refers to the Palladium is still less tenable— (i) Numen could 
hardly be used of the statue ; (2) There was no time for them to have 
carried it off to Greece. The utterance of Caldkas feViow^ \si&\a»:^ «5k^ 



NOTES TO VERGILS AENEID. [180-201 

the portent G.'s view is highly probable, viz., that the line was 
interpolated by an ignorant copyist, who supposed numen to mean the 
Palladium. 

180 quod petlere] 'Their return home is to,' etc., literally, 'as to 
their seeking ;' cf. quod superesU 

181 deo8 comiteB] Explained by numen reducant above. 

182 digerlt] 'Interprets,* literally, 'arranges;' the oracles are like a 
puzzle, the parts of which have to be pieced together. 

183 pro] Used in two senses — 'instead oV and 'in behalf of;' cf. 
xii. 48. 

185 attollere Immensam] 'To raise to this vast height;' cL attoUere 
arcem^ iii. 134. 

186 caelo] Poetical dative of motion to. 

1B8] 'Or restore to the nation the shelter of their ancient faith.' 
According to Sinon the horse was designed as expiatory offering to Pallas, 
but Calchas had it built of such a size that the Trojans might be deterred 
from bringing it within their walls, and that thus the favour of the 
goddess might remain with the Greeks outside and not with the Trojans 
within the town. The whole passage illustrates the strong local element 
in the Roman religion. Each spot had its tutelary god, and where the 
statue was, there the god was supposed to reside. * Our country,' says 
Petronius, 'is so full of deities that 'tis easier to meet a god than a man.' 
Hence too the evocatio or appeal to the gods of a besieged city to transfer 
themselves to Rome. 

189 si yestra manus violasset . . . fatumm] Reported speech as 
giving the thoughts of Calchas : in the direct it would be si violaverit^ 
eriU Vestra in oratio obliqua is irregular. 

190 ipsum] Calchas. 

193 ultro venturam] 'Would invade:' ultra expresses the change 
from defensive to offensive warfare ; see on /. 145. 

Felopea] 'Of Greece.' 

194 ea fata] The same fate with which he had threatened Troy. 

196 coactis] Cf. Ov. Met, vi. 628, Invitique oculi lacrimis maduere 
coactis, 

197 Larlssaeus] From Larissa in Thessaly, of which Phthia, the 
kingdom of Achilles, was a part. 

198 mllle carl^ae] C£ Aesch. Ag, 45, <rr6 WA/>7e((i}y xtXtowii^ai'. 

[199-249. The story of Laocoon. Warned by his fate 
the Trojans admit the horse.] 

200 improvlda] 'Blind.' Sinon represents the Trojans as struck 
with judicial blindness. 
201] The story of Laocoon was current in various forms before V.'s 
time. It was the subject of one of Sophocles' lost tragedies. Lessing's 
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famous work which bears the name is a treatise on the distinctive 
provinces of painting and poetry, founded on a comparison between the 
story, as told by V., and the well-known group of statuary which was 
discovered in the baths of Titus, and is now in the museum of the Vatican. 
Without pronouncing an opinion Lessing assumes for the sake of his 
argument that the artists copied V., and he accounts for the differences 
between the two (the nudity of the statue and the serpents only interlacing 
the feet and legs) by the essential requirements of the plastic art as 
opposed to poetry. 

201 ductus sorte] See on L 508. 

202 BoUemnlB] 'Wonted,' from sollus^SKot^ and annus, 'recurring 
when the year is complete,' so, 'regular.' 

206 iubae] A mane was one of the recognised marks of a dragon. 

Pliny however is sceptical, draconum cristas qui viderit non reperitur^ 

N*H» xi. 37. A collo deinceps dependentes pilos cubitalis longitudinis habet 

, . . et flammeos oculos rutilantes, — Olaus Magnus (of the Norwegian 

serpent), xx. 27. Whence Milton, P.L, vii. 495 — 

' The serpent, subtlest beast of ail the field, 
Of huge extent sometimes, with brazen eyes 
And hairy mane terrific' 

207 pan cetera, etc.] Imitated by Milton, /'.Z. i. 192 — 

' His other parts besides 
Prone on the flood extended long and large 
Lay floating many a rood.' 

208 legit] ' Sweeps.' 

210 Buffecti] \i^dL2&infecti^ 'stained.' 

212 agmine certo, etc.] 'Trail themselves along, making straight for 
Laocoon. ' Cf. Geor, iil 423, extremae agmine caudae, 

216 auzilio BUbeuntem] A predicative dat. ; c£ vii. 551, auxUio venire. 

tela ferentem] ' Advancing sword in hand;' cf xii. 465. 

219 capite, etc.] Of both the serpents. Lessing shows that to have 
made the serpents' heads tower above the group would have entirely 
marred the harmonious composition of the statue. So the priestly fillets 
of /. 222 would have hidden the brow, nor could the heartrending cries of 
/. 223, necessitating an open mouth, have been fitly rendered by the artist. 

223 quails mugltus] It seems more in V.'s style to understand est than 
to take mugitus as ace plur. governed by tollit, 

224 lucertam] 'Ill-aimed.' 

227] V. imagines a colossal statue of Minerva outside her temple on 
the Acropolis like that of Athena at Athens. 

228] novus] 'Strange,' not 'new.' 

229 insliiuat] ' Creeps. ' V. is fond of using active verbs as intransi- 
tives ; cf. /. 235, accingunt; agglonierare, /. 339 ; ingeminare, iv. 529 ; 
accendere^ xii. 560. 

merentexn] ' Guilty ;' cf. vii 307. 



NOTES TO VERGinS AENEID. [231-261 

231 tergo] In /. 51 it is lotus and alvus, but tergutn is used generally 
of the hide or carcase of an animal. 

232 Btmulacnim] Of the horse as dedicated to the goddess. 

234 dlTidimuB muroB] 'We make a breach in the walls.' Moenia, the 
city itself; cf. vi. 549, Moenia triplici circumdata muro, 

235 rotarum lapsus] * Gliding wheels ' or rollers. 

237 scaudit] Cf. Ennius, Maximo saltu superahU gravidus armaiis 
iquus, 

239 sacra canunt] ' Sing hymns/ as in the sacred processions of the 
gods at Rome. 

240 mlnans combines the notions of towering and threatening. 
241] Imitated from Ennius, O pater, patria, o Priami domus, 

243 substititj Analogous to the evil omen of stumbling at the threshold. 
Cf. Ovid, Met, x. 452, Ter pedis offensi signo est revocata , , , it tamen. 

244 Immemores] 'Heedless.' 

246 fatls] Dative, 'to tell of fate.' Cf. Geor. iv. 452. 

247 credlta agrees with (fra, as shown by Ovid, Met, xv. 74, primus 
quoque talibus ora Docta quidem solvit sed non et credita verbis, Latin 
poets follow the Greek idiom, and use in the passive verbs governing the 
dative, Cf. Hor. A, P, 57, cur ego invideor, 

248 qulbus esset] A concessive clause : ' though it was our last day we 
keep it as a holiday.* Cf. Cicero, ad Att, i. 13, Nosmetipsi^ qui Lycurgei 
a principio fuissenius quotidie tamen demitigamur, 

[250-267. The Greeks return from Tenedos and occupy the dtyj 

250] From Ennius, Vertitur interea caelum cum ingentibus signis. The 
ending falls under class (2) of those discussed on /. 170. 
mit Oceano] Cf. Ovid, Met, iv. 92, aquis non surgit ab isdem, 
252 fturi] See on i. 214. 

254 phalanx] 'Serried array,' 'host.' 

255 per arnica sUentia lunae] ' In the soft stillness of the quiet mom.* 
It is better to take arnica as a picturesque epithet than refer it to the 
Greeks. A dark night would have served their purpose better. The 
tradition was that Troy was taken at midnight when the moon was full. 
Lesches, Lesser Iliad, Ni)f itJkv (tjv fii<r<nff \afnrp^ S* iir^eWe ccK'^inf. 

256 regla puppls] 'The admiral's ship,* the ship of Agamemnon, 
com eztulerat] Logically a subordinate clause. Phalanx ibat cum, sub' 

latis flammis (on the predetermined fiery signal), Sinon claustra laxat, or 
rather the principal sentence is S. cl, /. 

The pluperfect expresses instantaneous action. C. points out that 
X. 260, lamque in conspeciu Teucros habet . . . clipeum cum extulit^ is an 
exact parallel to iamque ibat , , . cum extulerat here. 

258 Danaos et (daustra laxat] A zeugma. 
261 daces] 'Leading the way.* 
prtmns] If the text and punctuation are correct., \3Qis must mean ' first 

92 
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to descend.' The objection of course is that he only comes seventh in the 
list The alternative renderings are either to put a full stop after NeoptO' 
lemus and make Machaon^ etc, the noms. to ittvadunt (a rendering 
approved but not adopted by R.)t or to translate /n'^fu as ' first of men.' 
In the Iliad Machaon is great as a physician and a fighter. 
264 EpeoB] See on /. 15. 

267 langnnt] sc. siii. Cicero has te adiungo comitem. Fin, vii. 2. 9. 

[268-297. Hector appears to me in a vision, ghastly and bloodstained, 
and bids me fly with the Penates of Troy, which he places in 
my hands.] 

268 mortaUbuB aegrls] From Homer's ieCKoun ppordUn, The quiet 
beauty of these lines describing sleep is set off by the horrors of the scene 
which they prelude. 

272 ut qaondnm] 'As once I saw him when he had been dragged/ 
refers to the whole description. 

ater] 'Berimed.' 

273 perque pedes tralectns lora tumentlB] See on I 228, and for per 
pedes added cf. Hon Ep. i. 6. 74, pueri lavo suspensi loculos iabulamque 
lecerto (* boys with their slates hung on their left arm '). Tumentis shows 
that, as in Sophocles' Ajax^ he is represented as dragged alive. 

274] Cf. MUton, P, Z. i. 84— 

' If thou beest he— but oh how fallen, how changed 
From him/ etc. 

275 qui redlt = redeunte. The historic present serves to bring the 
picture before our eyes. This use of the historic present in a relative 
sentence of single events is confined to the poets. Cf. x. 518, quos educat 
Ufens ^ natos Ufentis ; xu 172, qtios dat (ua dextera leto ^^ate occisorum, 

276 laculataif^ sc. redit, Cf. Horn. //. xxii. 373 — 

pnppllms] Dative for in puppes. 

278 gerens defines qua/is erat, Vulnera refers both to the stabs in- 
flicted by the Greeks immediately after his defeat, II. xxil 371, and to the 
lacerations he received when dragged round the walls. 

280 iiltro compellare] ' To address him first ;' see on /. 145. 

281] From Ennius, O lux Troiae^ germane Hector! quid te ita cum tuo 
lacerato corpore^ miser^ aut qui te sic tractavere nobis respectantibus ? 

lux seems to combine the notions of splendour and comfort : cf. 2 Sam. 
xxL 17, * that thou quench not the light of Israel.' 

283 expectate] Voc for nom. by attraction. Cf. ix. 485, A^u terra 
ignota canibus data praeda Latinis alitibusque iaces, 

nt te aspldmiu] ' Oh the sight of thee.' Cf. Cic pro Flacc, v. 12, m/ 
ego tuum amorem et dolorem desidero» 



NOTES TO VERGWS AENEID. [285-320 

285 quae causa] ' Why is the brightness of thy &ce thus foully marred ?* 
287 moratur] ' Heeds,' so commonly nihil moror, 
290] ia)y 8* (SKfro Tcura jrar* Axfyrft IXiOf alwean/j^ H. xiii. TJ2, 
291 sat datum ^ satis fecisH, For sentiment c£ xL 288. 
8l posset] ' If Troy could be saved/ — imaginary condition in present 
time : etiam hac defensa fuisset^ * it would have been saved then by this 
right hand of mine,' — ^imaginary condition in past time. Etiam, 'as by 
yours now.* 

293 Penates] See on i. 704. 

294 moenia magna] The command is fulfilled by the foundation of 
Lavinium. Cf. iii. I59» tu moenia magnis magna para, 

2^6 vittas Vestamque] A hendiadys. In her temple at Rome there 
was no statue of Vesta, but only the sjrmbolic fire. Ovid, however, con- 
fesses, esse diu stultus Vestas simulacra putavu 

[298-317. I rash to arms, meaning^ to make for the dtadeL] 

298 Inctu] The external signs of woe, here the turmoil of the last 
struggle. Cf. /. 369. 

300 recessit] 'Stood apart' Cf. Cat. Ixiv. 42, quacunque opulenta 
recessit Regia, 

303 ascensu supero] Cf. vi. 676, hoc superate iugum, 

306 laeta] Cf. Geor, i. i. 

307 Insdus] 'At gaze,' like Aeneas. 

309 manlfesta fides] ' The truth stood clear,' sc. of what had been seen 
in the vision \ fidesy what gives confidence, 'proof.* Cf. Livy vL 13. 7, 
Manifesta fides publica ope Volscos hostes adiutos, 

310 Delphohl] For the story see vi. 493 seq. 

dedit rulnam] Cf. /. 698, dare lucem^ to shine ; ix. 293, dare lacrimcu, 
to weep ; xi. 378, dare gemitum^ to groan. 

312 Ucalegon] One of Priam's council : the man stands for the house ; 
cf. Hor. Epist. i. 5. 72, ubi sedulus hospes poene arsit. In Juv. iii. 199 
Ucalegon stands for any one whose house is on fire, lam poscU aquam 
iamfrivola transfert Ucalegon, 

317 pulcrumque, etc] Cf. Tennyson, Dream of Fair Women — 

' How beautiful a thing it was to die 
For God and for my sire/ 

and for construction Cic. Fam. xvi. 21. 6, Illud etiam mihi succurrebat 

grave esse me de iudicio patris iudicare, 

[318-369. Panthus meets me and tells me all is lost. We 
determine to sell our lives dear.] 

319 arcis Fhoehlque] Cf. vii. 419, lunonis templique sacerdos: a hen* 
diad^s. 
J20 maun] To be taken with ipse^ as iii. 372, vii. 143, show. 

ff4 
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321 eonn tendlt] Like ascenm supero^ L 303. ^ 

Umlna] Of Anchises' house. 

322] 'How goes the day? What citadel are we going to occupy?' 
Cf. ix. 723, quo sit firtuna loco; and for present used for future in 
rhetorical questions cf. iv. 534, m quid ago, xii. 637, nam quid aqo. The 
question is in meaning equivalent to ' What can have made you leave the 
citadel ?* 

Pantliii] A contracted form, Greek HdvBoc, 

325 ftdmus] Cf. 'There was, O seldom blessed word of was,' Sidney, 
Arcadia (quoted by Bryce). So M. Barthe announced to Mme. Thiers 
the death of her husband, * Votre illustre mari a v^cu. 

326] * Has transferred the sovereignty to Argos.* 

329 mlBcet] 'Spreads.' Cf. murmura miscet, iv. 210. 

330 blpatentHnu] 'Folding;* only used here and x. 5, but said by 
Servius to be borrowed from Ennius. The epithet suggests the notion of 
open, but it seems doubtful whether such a compound could, as C. 
asserts, retain its participial force. 

331] An obvious hyperbole, so that there is no need to take with 
Wagner the first alii as ' the rest,' as opposed to the men in the house. 

332 aagiuta yiarnm] Cf. strata viarum^ i. 422. 

333 opposltl] ' Barring the way.' Most MSS. read oppositis^ but this 
weakens what follows. 

XMurata ned] Cf. Tac. Ann, xii. 47, animus sceleribus parcUus, 

334 prlxni] Either of place, ' at the entrance,' as /. 613 and i. 541, or of 
time, ' first aroused. ' Caeduntur vigiles of /. 266 must be imderstood of 
sentinels on duty at the moment, then of the rest who come to the rescue. 

335 caeco Marte] ' Fighting blindly ;' cfl xil 279, caeci ruunt^ and 

/. 357. 

336 dlotlB et nnmlne dlvom] Almost a hendiadys : ' his words which 

spake the will of heaven.' C. compares /. 195 and iii 172. 

337 Erlnys] The Fury of War. 

341 a4lglomeraxit] Probably se is to be repeated from addunt se ; cC 
xiL 457, densi cuneis se quisque coactis adglomcrant^ but see on /. 229. 

344 fSWttf] ' As his daughter*s spouse.' 

345 ftirentiB] Cf. vi. 47, et rabie fera corda tument (of the Sibyl 
prophesying), and Plato's derivation of /tdi^tf from fiaivtaOai, 

346 audierlt] Causal subj. 

347 audere In proella] A pregnant use of the Ytrh^ audere ire in 
proelia ; cf. xii. 71, ardet in arma, 

348 inclplo Bupdr bis] ' To incite them further I thus began ;' super is 
the adverb. 

349 cupldo seqni] See on /. 10, amor cognoscere, 

351 ezcessere] Cf. Tac. Hist, y. 13, Exapertae repente delubri fores ^ et 
audita maior humane voxy excedere deos ; simul ingens motus excedentium 
(of the siege of Jerusalem). 



NOTES TO VERGWS AENEID. [353-377 

353 morlainiir et mamus] Called by the grammarians an instance of 
wrrepoy wp&repop. The true explanation is that the subordinate notion, 
though prior in point of time, is by V. commonly coupled by the conjunc- 
tions et or ^ue; cf. iii. 226, adsunt Harpyiae et magnis quatiunt clamorihus 
eilas ; iii. 444, fata canit foliisque notas et nomina mandat ; v. 292, invitat 
pretiis animos et praemia ponit; vL 567, castigatque auditque dolos co^itque 
fateri ; viii. 125, subeuntque luco Jlumumque relinquunt, 

354] Cf. Milton, P,L, vi. 787, * Hope conceiving from despair.' 

355 liipi oeu] The monosyllabic ending seems to express the violent 
descent, but it may be an echo of //. xi. 72, ol tk Xi/icol 6n. The commen- 
tators refer to Homer, II, xvi. 352, but the simile is a commonplace of 
the poets : * The Assyrian came down like a wolf on the fold,* etc. 

356 atra In nebula] From Homer, //. x. 397, (bare Xeoire di^ dcd Hicra 
fUXawav, 

Improba] 'Unfair,' 'excessive,' 'ravenous;' cf. Gear, i. 145, /adifr 
improbuSf 'dogged labour;' ix. 62, lupus improbus ira; xil 687, mons 
improbuSf * the resistless rock. * 

357 caecoB] See on /. 335. 

360 caya umbra] See on i. 516, nube cava, G. and other commenta- 
tors pronounce nox , , , umbra to be an insertion, because (i) it seems 
an echo of the atra in nebula of /. 356 ; (2) it contradicts the several 
notices of the pleniluniuniy especially /. 255. Ribbeck says nobis iibicen 
(a stopgap) sane^ sedis Vergilianus videtur ; cf. 397, 420, 621. 

362 ant poBBlt lacrlmlfl] ' What eyes can weep our agonies.' 

364] ' Heaps of slain block up the roads with their corpses.* Servius, 
however, understands by inertia the bodies of the women and children. 

367 quondam] 'At times ;' cf. Cic. Div, L 43. 98, cum saepe lapidum^ 
sanguinis nonnunquam, terra interdum^ quondam etiam lactis imber defluxU, 
So commonly in comparisons ; see on /. 416. 

369 plurlma mortis lma«ro] Cf. Thuc. iii. 81, rcura lUa Karifmi 
Oavdrov, 

[370-401. We slay a party of Greeks who mistake us for friends. 
Clothing ourselves in their armour we deal destruction among 
the enemy.] 

373 nam in questions, like ydp, expresses eagerness or impatience : * I 
urge you for,' etc. 

sera segnltles] Uke pallida mors, tristis senectus, etc, where the epithet 
which describes the effect is transferred to the cause. 

374 raplunt feruntque] ' Plunder and pillage *=&yov<n koL 4>4powtp, 

376 dabantur] * Was forthcoming ; ' notice the tense. 

377 senslt delapsus] Commonly quoted as a Grecism for senstt se 
dfJa/^sum esse, HffBero ifiweadv, G., however, sho^s that there is no certain 

instance of this construction in Latin, and interprets 'having falloi he 

96 
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perceived it,' ^^. his mistake. For this emphatic use of sensit without an 
object, c£ iii. 669, viiL 593. 

378 pedem onm Yooe reprendts^ vocem, 'stayed his foot and 
tongue ; ' cfl /. 72, poenas cum sanguine poscunt ; L 688, palmas cum voce 
tetendit ; and iii 177, x. 667 : a zeugma. 

379] Imitated from Homer, H, iiL 33 — 

Mff V Srt tip re t^&ttssmik \Xiw waXivopmt aititmi 
&ifr r* av«XMfn)(rcy, &XP^ ^^ fM*' <^ iropciic 

(of Paris seeing Menelaus). 

aqprls] There is no other certain instance of this syncopated form, but 
of. cupreium, 

380 presslt] The frequentative perfect, usual in comparisons. 

Iraml] See on i. 193, and cf. Ov. Met v. 197, prostemite humiiuvenem. 
Join kumi presist^ it may however qualify nitens as well. Nitens of any 
laborious acti<m or motion ; c£ Cic. de A^ Z>. ii. 48. 124, crocodili simul 
ue fUHpossunt ('as soon as they can walk '). 

381 attoUeatem Iras] 'Rearing its angry crest;* ct Geor. iii. 421, 
toUentemque minas et sibila colla tumentem, Caeruius or caeruleus for 
coiiuius^ the colour of the sky, dark blue, dark. 

382 ablbat] ' Essayed to fly.' 

385 adsplrat] Metaphor from a favourable wind ; di ix. 525, adspirate 
canenH; also ' to aspire to,' xii. 352, equis adspirat Achillis, 

387 prima fortima] ' Our auspicious essay. ' 

388 dextra] Yoa nom. c£ i. 314, sese iulit oinna. 
Ini^gsia] ' The distinctive arms,' ' device,' ' cognisance.' 

39b] ' What matters force or fraud in dealing with a foe ?' cf. /. 541. 

392 dlpel Inslgne] 'The blazoned shield.' 

394 Ipse] Of the chief as distinguished from his men ; iuvetUus appUes 
both to Rhipeus and Dymas. 

396 band numlne nostro] ' With no auspices of our own to help us. 
The gods of Troy had forsaken them, and their temporary success was 
owing to their disguise as Greeks. With their arms they seem for a time 
to have inherited the fortune of the Greeks. So C. and K. 

[402-452. Coraebus attempts to rescue Cassandra. We are mis- 
taken by the Trojans and discovered by the Greeks. I make 
for the palace, where the struggle is fiercest.] 

402] ' Alas ! what boots it to put faith in gods against their will ?' Fas 
omne est, Cytherea^ meis te fidere regnis, v. 800, is in favour of taking dvvis 
as a dative. When they took the armour of the Greeks, they, as it were, 
put themselves under the protection of the Greek gods, but the gods 
would none of them. 

405 tendons can be used both oilumina ond palmas, 

408 perltnnui] ' Prepared to die ;' see /. 426. 

G ^ 



NOTES TO VERGWS AENEID. [409-423 

409 densis azmls] 'With points together set/ Morris ; and so C, G., 
etc., but armis is probably a dat. as in /. 383, 'we £dl on their serried 
masses.' 

410 delulirl ex onlmlne] The Greeks have seized the temple, bat the 
Trojans still hold the roof of the shrine. 

41 1 oTxralniiir] For quantity cf. 1. 668. 

412 error latMmun] ' The mistake arising from the crests,' an objective 
gen. ; cf. volnus Ulixiy /. 436 ; lacrimae Creusae^ /. 784. Logically, 
errore applies equally to armorum facie, 

413] * With a groan of rage at the rescue of the maiden.' 

414 Aiaz] Aiax Oileus. He seems to have been the leader in the 
outrage ; see i. 41. 

416 empto tiir1>lne] ' When the tornado bursts forth.' 

quondam] See on /. 367. 

418 equle] Cf. Homer, 77. xx. 221, and Hor. Od. iv. 44, Eurus per 
Siculas equitavit undas ; Ps. civ. 3, ' who maketh the clouds his chariot, 
who walketh upon the wings of the wind.' For the conflict of all the 
winds see on i. 85. 

422 prlmi] They were the first, for Ajax and his men had fallen 
blindly on the interlopers without inquiring whether they were country- 
men or foes. 

mentlta] Probably one of the past participles of a deponent verb 
used in a passive sense. Pliny, Ep, vL 10, 15, his ficHs mentiHsque figuris. 
See list in Roby, L. G. voL i p. 236. 

423 stgnaxit] Properly ' put a mark on,' so ' remark.' Others translate 
'point out to their comrades.' Whether V. means a difference of accent 
or of language is an idle inquiry. 

424 meet] For ire licet (cf. scilicet^ videlice1)t used (i) by Plautus in its 
original sepse, 'let us go ;' (2) as an interjection of despair, "tis all over!' 
(3) for 'at once.' It was also the formula for dismissing the court. 
The meaning here seems to hover between (2) and (3). 

426 uniu] Cf. eft, eff di^p, with superlative in Greek. 

428 die alitor vtsrim] Otherwise than his uprightness merited. An 
exclamation of pious resignation. ' Seneca, Ep, 98, recommends his friend, 
on the occasion of any loss, to say constantly without complaining, "/>i> 
aliter visum est," or rather, as a nobler and wiser ejaculation, "Di 
melius,'*' C. 

429] Imitated from 77. L 28, /ai} y6 roi 06 XP^^^M'V o'ldfrrpov koX ffrifi/M 
Oeoio, 

430 labentem texit =: tegendo impediznt quominus lahereris, 

431 flamma extrema] 'Ye funeral fires.' 

432] Thiel paraphrases, *testor me vitavisse nee tela Ddnaum (sc. 
^minus pugnanHum) nee ullas vices Danaum (sc. cominus pugnantium), 
AZr/v then refers to the interchange of blows in a close encounter. C 
compares /. 726, /^ neque adverso glomeraJ^ tx agmine GraiL 
98 
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434 nuum] 'By fighting.* Death is looked on as the meed of valour. 
In the direct the conditional sentence would be merui H fata fuissent; 
indicative in protasis because in sense independent of apodosis. 

437 damore] ' By the shouting * not * loudly,' as in I 324. 

438 Sngenttm pngnam] In apposition to Martem indomitum^ etc. 

440 lie is correlative to ceu. 

441 aeta testndlne] *By the onset of the shield-roof.' For a descrip- 
tion of the tesiudo see Livy xxxiv. 39, SubloHs deinde supra capita scuHs 
continuaiisque ita inter se, ut non modo ad caecos ictus, sed ne cui in,' 
serendum quidem ex propinquo telum loci quidquam esset, testudine facta 
subibant; and Tennyson, Dream of Fair Women — 

< Heroes tall 
Dislodging pinnacle and parapet 
Upon the tortoise creeping to the wall.' 

443 nltantnr gnulllmsl * They scale the rungs ;' for nitor see on /. 380. 

444 proteoti is proleptic, 'to guard themselves,' literally, 'thus 
protected.' 

445 tota domomm cnlmina] ' Huge masses of roof 1' cf. Geor, iii. 377, 
totasque advolvere focis ulmos. Other Mss. read tecta for tota, 

446 his tells] 'With these as missiles,' i,e. the tiles. 
ultima] 'The end,' like rk i^ara. 

448 decora alta] The authority of the mss. is in favour of i/la, but 
Statins in an obvious imitation (v. 423) has a/ta. 

451 Inftavratl anlml] 'My courage was renewed,' 'I took fresh 
heart' 

snociirrere] For infinitive see ii. 33. 

452 Tlmque addere vlctlB] 'And give new vigour to the vanquished.' 
Cf. ix. 718, animum virisque Latinis addidit. C. may be right in dis- 
tinguishing vim, 'power of offence,' from tnresy 'power.' 

[453-468. By a secret postern I join the defenders on the roof. 
A tower falls on the besiegers, but the attack continues.] 

453] ' An entrance there was to a secret door and a passage leading 
from room to room in Priam's palace, a neglected postern.' After 
describing the passage or corridor to which the doorway led, V. returns 
to the description of the door itself. C. can hardly be right in saying that 
there are four synonyms for the door. 

457 Boomof^s^ocerum et socrum, Priam and Hecuba. 

458 evado] 'I climb.' The passing through the postern is omitted as 
obvious. 

460 In praeolpltl stantem] 'Standing precipitous,' i,e. not in the 
middle, but at one of the ends of the building. 

BunimlB tectis] 'Rising from the lofty roof.' High as was the roof of 
the palace, the tower o'er^topped it. So most probably. C. howevex «a^<^ 
'with lofty roof.' 



NOTES TO VERGIL S AENEID. [463-481 

463 feiro] Crowbars or grapnels. 

qua 8iiiiuiia» etc] 'Where the topmost floor showed shaky joints.' 
The Trojans would ascend the tower, loosen the jomings between the 
floor and the masonry, fix their grapnels, and then descend to haul it over. 

465] Notice how the sudden crash is represented by the change of tense 
and of rhythm. 

mlnam tralilt] 'Crashes down.' Buere or rtdnam darers ma.'ply 'to 
fall ;' ruinam trahere^ of a downfall which involves with it other objects. 

[469-485. Pyrrhus and his comrades burst open the 

door of the palace.] 

470 exraltat expresses both the temper and the movements of the 
warrior. It is well rendered by C. — 

' Full in the gate see Pyrrhus blaze 
A meteor shooting steely rays.' 

looe aena] C£ Hom. 7/. xiiL 340, airfii x^^^^^ KOfMwf i.irh Xa/tro- 

471-475] V. has taken hints from Homer, 77. xxiL 93 {mold granUna 
pasius ^ peppuKCts xaxii 0i/>/Aaica), but the main point of the simile, the 
comparison of the fiery young warrior to a snake who has ' renewed its 
winter weeds outworn,' is V.'s own. 

In iQcem belongs strictly to copvolvitt but is put first in the sentence 
in order to emphasise the prominent feature of the simile, ' and so does 
duty for a verb which is consequently not needed till /. 474 : c£ i. 148^ 4U 
vduH magno in populo ; vl 707, ac velut in pratisy C In lucem^ 'to the 
light of day,' forms the antithesis to sub terris^ as ad solem does to frigida 
bruma. The repetition of the world lucem in 470, 471 with a difierent 
meaning is designed. Cf. furens furentem^ 11, 498, 499. 

mala] ' Poisonous ;' from which he distils his poison. 

472 tnmldnm] 'Swollen;' seems to express the torpor of the hiber- 
nating snake. 

475 lingnls micat ore] Linguis is abL of instrument Cfl micare 
auribuSf digitis ; ore is locative, 

trlanlolB] The tongue of serpents is really bifid. 

477 Automedon in the Iliad is irm/Xdri/f (equorum agitator) to AchiUes ; 
here he is armour-bearer to Pyrrhus. 

Scyrla] Pyrrhus came firom Scyros, one of the Sporades, and his 
maternal home, to join the Trojan war on the death of his father Achille& 

478 Bucoednnt tecto] ' Hurry to the walls.' Contrast the meaning in 
i. 627. 

481 liminn, />. limen superutn et inferutn^ the lintel and sill in which 

were the sockets on which the doox moved. Pgrrumpit and vilUt are 

pr^Ms^fU^s conaius. 
100 
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[486-505. The door gives way : the Greek host msh In : 
a scene of murder and havoc follows.] 

487] 'A wail of women's cries rang through the hollow depths of the 
palace.' Cavae denotes the sound, but at the same tune connotes the 
caveudium or atrium. 

488 nlnlaat := i^uiatu resonant. 

ferlt auea ildera <aamor] Cf. Tennyson's Morte d* Arthur 'A cry 
that shiver'd to the tingling stars.' By the epithet aurea V. perhaps 
means that the cry is so bitter that it reaches even the golden houses of 
the quiet gods. 

489] Cf. livy L 29, silentmm triste ac tacita maestitia ita defixit omnium 
ammos ut . , . nunc errabundi difmos suas ultimum illud visuri per^ 
vagareniur. (Of the taking of Ardea, quoted by G.) 

491 vipatrla] 'Fierce as his father.' 

492 azlAte oriBteo] 'By incessant battery.' Not the elaborate aries of 
the Roman engineers, but a beam or baulk used as such. 

494 lit jta vl] ' Might makes a way.' Alliterations of the letter v are 
common in V. They express either force or pathos. Cf. vi. 833, Neu 
patriae validas in viscera vertite Tnres ; xL 750, vim viribus exit. 

498 onnmlo] See on I 105. 

501 oentnm nunui] His fifty daughters-in-law and fifty daughters. 

peraras] 'On the altars.' d. Jusi per herbam^ v. 102; iacuit per 
anirumj iii 631. 

503 thalaml, spes, postes] Not in apposition, but describing the same 
object in its different aspects. 'Those bridal-chambers, that large 
promise of progeny, those doors ... all are laid in dust' 

504 iMurbaxloo] 'Foreign,' taken from the foe. So Livy (xxxviiL 43) 
ispeaks of the Ambracian spoils which M. Fulvius ante currum laturus sit 
etfixurus in ppstihus suis. 

505 tanent Daaal, etc.] 'What the fire has spared the Greeks possess.' 



[506-525. Priam prepares to meet his death in arms. He is 
dissuaded by Hecuba, and takes refugee with her at the family 
altar. He sees his son Polites, wounded and pursued by 
Pyrrhus, fall dead at his feet He feebly hurls a spear at 
the pursuer, who drags him by his hair from the altar and 
. slays him.] 

510] C£ xiL 8S, ciraumdat loricam umeris. 
511 fertnr] Praesens conatus. 

512] The altar was that of Zedr Ipxecof, and stood under the com* 
pluvium or large square opening in the centre of the roof of the a<ruim« 
513 laanisj C£ vii. 59, laurus erat tecti medio ; 'ftot. Od, \sv. ^si, V 



NOTES TO VERGILS AENEID. [516-542 

audis quo strepiiu ianua quo nemus Inter puUhra saium tecta remugicU. 
The Romans used to plant trees round the implmdum of their houses. 
516 praedpltes] ' Driven headlong.' 

518 ipsnm] Notwithstanding his age and infirmity. 

519 mens dlra] * Infatuation ' ^ dri}, 

520 dngl tells] In prose, accingor gladio, 

521] The drift of the passage is 'No arms can save us now, no t not 
even Hector's, were he alive (much less such feeble aid as yours) ; our 
only hope of safety is in this sanctuary.' Henry quotes Aesch. 
Supp, 188— 

a^w6v core irayr6« cnhtK*, & K6pou,, 
irdyov wpoai^tip ruvfi* aytipCuv Ot&v 

The line disjoined from its context has become a parliamentary common- 
place as applied to doubtful' or undesirable allies. 
defensorlImB iBtls] Of Priam's arms. 

522 si afforet] Some such apodosis as defmdere posset is to be supplied 
from the context. The ellipse expresses well the frantic urgency of 
Hecuba's appeal. 

523 tandem, like d^, emphasises questions or entreaties. 
525 Pontes] Celebrated in the Iliad for his swiftness of foot 

PyrrU de caede] *From bloody Pyrrhus;* cf. /. 436, volnere tardus 

Ulixi. 
527 portldbus] AbL of place; 'in,' here := 'through.' 
519 Infesto volnere] 'In act to strike;' a refinement on the common 

infesta hasta. Volnus is either a wound received or a wound given ; of. 

xiL 51, nostro sequitur de volnere sanguis, 

530 premlt] ' Is close upon him ;' cf. L 324. 

531 evaslt] Expressed the escape from the dark comdors to the open 
atrtuM, 

533 In media lam morte tanetnr] ' Howsoever nigh the very death 
might grip,' Morris ; cf. Cic. Verr, v. 6. 12, ex media morte eripere, 

535 at introduces a prayer or imprecation ; cf. Hor. Epod, v. i. At 
deorum quicquid, etc. 

536 pletas] ' Mercy ; ' usually of the respect of men towards the gods. 

539 foedasti] The Romans, like the Jews, held that any contact with 
the dead, or even the sight of a corpse, defiled a man. How great must 
be the guilt of Pyrrhus who inflicts such an outrage on a father I 

540 quo te mentlris] On the principle * fortes creantur fortibus^ so 
brutal a son cannot be sprung from so heroic a father. Cf. iv. 365, nee 
tibi diva parens^ generis nee Dardanus auctor (Dido deserted of Aeneas). 

541 In boste] ' In the case of;' cf. Caes. B, G, viL 21, Hocfacere in eo 
A^^m/fg^ coftsu^runt cuius orationem approhant, 

S4^ embvdt UdemJ 'He respected lYie \.io\h»' Intransitive verbs 
10a 
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expressing emotion by extension of their meaning take an accus., especially 
in poetry ; so pcUUrey korrere^ siupere. 

corpiu exsaague Hectoreum] The double epithet, because Hectoreum 
^ Hectoris, 

546] The boss was probably of leather. 

547 referes has nearly the sense of an imperative ; c£ ix. 742, hie etiam 
inventum Priamo narrabis AchUlem, 

554 Fatorom] To be taken with sorte; as the emphatic word it is placed 
first. C. and K., however, connect it with Priamu 

tollt := abstulit, cf. Eel, v. 34, Fostquam tefaia tulerunt, 

557] 

' On the bleak shore now lies th' abandoned king, 
A headless carcase and a nameless thing.' — ^Drydbn. 

Compare the fine lines in Lucan, Fhars, viii. 820 — 

' Haud^ocul est ima Pompeii nomen arena 
Depressum tutnulOf quod nou legat tuhtena rectus. 
Quod, nisi monstratum, Rdntanus transeat hosfes* 

Some commentators have supposed that the lines in V. were suggested by 
Pompey's fate. 

[559-566. At this sight I was seized with terror. I looked around 

and saw myself deserted.] 

560 BUbllt] sc. menUm. C£ Ovid, Trist, L 3, cum suhit illius tris» 
tissima nactis imago, 

561 aequaeyum] Anchises coeval with Priam. 

563 domus] The last syllable is lengthened by the effect of the caesura 
and the pause. 

564 copla] sc. militumi as in xi. 834. 

[567-588. Just then I espied Helen lurking in the temple of Vesta. 
In righteous indignation I determined to slay the cause of 
all our woe.] 

These lines are absent from all the best MSS. Servius tells us that they 
were struck out by Tucca and Varius, the editors of the Aeneid^ probably 
because V. himself had struck his pen through them, meaning to re-cast 
them. They are thoroughly Vergilian, and without them the transition is 
extremely abrupt. But perhaps the strongest argument for retaining them 
is the obvious reference to them in the speech of Venus which follows (see 
//. 594-601). 

567 iamque adeo] Adeo^ like the Greek ^, emphasises the word it 
foUows. It is thus used by V, after proTVO\m& ^T%iqi*c adeo> GeorA. i.^\ 
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haec adeo, xL 275), adverbs (here, and xL 275, 487), numerals (Tres adto 
soles, iii. 230), and adjectives {totae adeo, xiL 548). 
super nnu erani] A tmesis, as in vii. 559, found also in prose. 

569 l^mdarida] Helena, daughter of Leda and Tyndareus, or, accord- 
ing to others, of Leda and Jupiter. 

570 erranU] Aeneas is still on the tower from which he descends, 
/. 632. 

574 InvlBa] 'Unseen,' a rare sense, but cL Caes. B, G, L 4, imnsis 
laiUanHbus cUque incognitis rebus, C, referring to /. 601, translates, 
' sat crouching like a hated thing.' 

BodXeratas somere poenas] 'To take unholy vengeance.' Cf. Soph. 
Ant. 74, oma voMovprffyraira. She deserved her death, but it was impious 
to slay her at the altar. C. interprets sceleris poenas sumere, 

577 patrias Mycexuui] Tyndarus, father of Helen, was king of Sparta 
till he resigned the throne to his son-in-law. For the confusion between 
Mycenae and Sparta see on i. 650. 

ibit reglna] ' March as a queen.' 

579 coJiiagliom. ^coniugem, as xL 26a Patres-^patrem el tnatrem ; 
cf. soceroSf /. 457. In Homer, Od. xi. 298, Odysseus sees Leda in the 
shades ; in Euripides, Or, 473, she is alive on the return of the Greeks. 
Naiosy — Homer gives her only one daughter, Hermione ; Hesiod adds a 
son, Nicostratus. 3ut such a defence of V.'s accuracy is not needed. In 
such a rhetorical passage, ' she will behold house, parents, children ' would 
be a natural expression, though she had in truth only one parent and one 
child. G. starts a more serious objection to the line, viz., that Helen 
would return in shame, not in triumph. But such a thought would not be 
likely to occur to Aeneas at the moment. 

581 ocdderit] ' Shall Priam have fallen' s 'Is it for this that Priam 
fell ?' Th&futurum exactum, or completed future, expresses the result in 
future time of an action now passed. Cf. iv. 590, Pro luppiterl ibit ille^ 
ait, et nostris illuserU advena regnis, 

582 sndarit] 'Reeked.' 

583 foemlnea In poena] For in poena foeminae. Cf. virgineo poUice^ 
xi. 68 ; metus kosHlis (fear of the enemy), Sail. lug, 41. 

585 ne&s] ' The abomination.' So scelus is used by Cicero of persons, 
laodabor ezstinzisse] Like doctas posuisse figuras laudaiur, Persius, 

i. 86. Quoted by C. 

poenas merentls] ' Vengeance on a guilty woman.' The more common 
construction is poenas sumere ex aliguo. For absolute use of merens, cf. L 
229. C. takes merenHs as accus. pi., comparing sceleratas poenas, I, 576. 

586 anlmnTn ezplesse, etc.] ' To have glutted my soul with fiery 
vengeance,^ Cf. implere vnAi. gen,, /. 215. 

SS7 dnerea] For the thought cf. xL 180 and x. 519, where Aeneas seizes 
ten youths as an ofiering to tihe Manes ol Pa\\a&. 
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[5lS9-<ii34. Venus appears and stajs my hand. She bids me seek 
out my kinsfolk, and opening^ my eyes shows me that the 
destruction of Troy is the work of the gods, not of Helen. 
I behold Troy nodding to its fall like a tree beneath the 
woodman's aze.] 

591 oonfesBa deam] Cf. Milton, Arcades, 4, *Too divine to be mis- 
00k.* 

592 quanta] The gods, as represented in statutes, are colossal. 

595 quonam nostrl tlM oura recesslt] < Whither has fled your love 
for me ? ' Cf. Geor, iv. 324, quo Hbi nostri pulsus amor, Venus (as in 
i. 251) seems to identify herself with the family who were sprung from 
her ; by neglecting them Aeneas was neglecting her. 

600 hauaerit] Like Homer's dipdotreiv, properly ' to drain the blood ofl' 

601 tlW] Ethic dative, * I tell thee,' *know that,' etc. 

602 onlpatua] sc. a te, ' detested.' Helen and Paris are but the instru- 
ments of the unseen power. The thought is borrowed from //. iit 164, 
o(frZ fJM alrlrf iffol, Otol 916 fUM atriol tlfftv (Priam is addressing Helen). 

604] So in U, V. 127, Pallas takes the scales from Diomede's eyes, 
though with a different object, — that he may distinguish mortals from 
immortals in the battle. 

605 umlda drcnm oallgat] ' Spreads its dark pall around.' 

606] tn ne qua, etc.] Obey your mother, who by this vision shows you 
that 'tis vain to fight against gods. The command follows in /. 619. 

610] In 17, xii. 27 seq,f Poseidon {i.e, the sea) destroys the sea-rampart 
of the Greeks. We see in Homer mythology in the process of formation, 
in V. we see it crystallised. Thus the Harpies of V. are the Aprviai, or 
storm-winds of Homer. C£ v. 810^ Cuperem cum vertere ah imo Structa 
meis manibus periurcur moenia Troiaci 

612 prima] * In the van.' The Scaean gates led to the shore and the 
Grecian camp. 

615 reapioe] Aeneas is already leaving the arx, 

616 nlmbo] ' Lightning from her storm-cloud and with Gorgon grim. ' 
The aegis of Pallas is symbolical of storm. Thus in //. xvii. 593 when 
2^us shakes his (ugis storm and lightning follow. The head of Medusa 
was set in the centre of the aegis or breastplate. See viii. 437. Ribbeck 
and most editors prefer limbo, the alternative reading mentioned by Servius. 
Umbo will signify ih^peplus (c£ i. 479), the part being put for the whole, 

617 vires secundaa] ' Victorious might.' 

619 erlpe fugam] One of V.'s recondite phrases, a mixture of rape 
fugam (* hurry your flight ') and eripe tefuga* 

623 numlna magna deum = Z>f Magni, hence the second epithet, 
immica. 

626-631] No simile in V. shows bctteac the pw.^s V'efeTi^Ja^T'w^^^'*^^ 
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power of description. Homer, 77. iv. 482, has compared a falling warrior 
to a poplar cut down by a wheelwright, but the details are all V.'s own. 

ao Telutl] Ac considit veluti^ etc. ^ ' Even as,' etc 

627 aodaamj Properly 'notched.' The ad- signifies approach or com- 
mencement CH Caes. B, G, vi. 27, accidunt arbores^ ta$t(um ut summa 
species earum staniium rdinquatur, 

631 oongemult] 'Groans aloud,' 'gives a dying groan.' 

tnudt mlnam] See on /. 465. 

Ingls] ' On the heights,' or ' from the heights ;' there is little to choose. 

avolsa] Ct Ovid, Met viii. 775, adducta funibus arbor corruit. 

633 ezpedlor] Reflexive, 'I make my way;' so common in active, 
ixpedire sibi viarn^ etc. 

[654-654. My father refuses to fly, and bids us leave him to his 
fate. We try In vain to shake his resolution.] 

636 prlmumque petelMun] 'Whom first I sought to find,' either from 
filial ftfiiection or knowing his helplessness. 

638 Integer aevl] A gen. of respect, common in poets. 

639 bug] 'Natural.' 

640 agitate] 'Busy yourselves with;' so in prose with animo^ menU 
added. 

642 una exordia] The destruction of Troy by Hercules in the reign of 
Laomedon. Notice the plural una, 

644] ' Here as I lie a corpse, bid me farewell and go. ' 

slo] otfroir, 'just as I am.' 

poeltum] ' Laid out for burial.' Cf. xi. 30, corpus ubi exanimi posUum 
Fallantis, 

adfiatlj Referring to the conciamatio or cry of vale^ vcUe^ vale^ over the 
dead. So the old nurse in Keats' St, Agnes* Eve calls herself ' a church- 
yard thing.' 

645 ipse manu mortem invenlam] ' With my own hand I shall find 
death,' i,e, by rushing on the foe. The following words, miserebitur hosUs 
(the foe will take pity on me and end my misery) exclude the notion of 
suicide. Thiel compares Seneca, Troad. 330; Mortem misericors sctepepro 
vita dabit. 

646 exuvlasque petet adds the reason, ' if only for the spoil. ^ 
iaotura sepulori] To appreciate the generous unselfishness of Anchises, 

see vi. 325, on the condition of the unburied. 
647] The story ran that Anchises was blasted by Jove's lightning for 

boasting that he was loved by Venus. 

annos demoror] ' I stay the course of years,' i.e, 'I linger on too long 
a useless burden,' etc. 
649 falminiajveiMB] 'The rush of the thunderbolt ;' cf. turbine, I 45. 
Shakspere, Ifamlet iL 2. 458, * witli tl:ie viYivff wci^mxi^Ql \!C&fell sword.' 
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Henry sees an allusion to the Lucretian doctrine that thunder is produced 
by opposite winds driving the clouds together, 
oontlglt] 'Blasted.' 

650 flxoB] 'Immoveable ;* the literal and metaphorical sense are both 
intended, as in /. 654. 

651 efltud lacrlmlB] ' Dissolved in tears.' In prose, effundi in lacrimas. 

652 ne VBllet] Oramus is to be supplied from the context 

653 fato urgent! Inonmbere] ' To aggravate the burden of our doom. ' 
Cf. Livy iii. 16, id prope unum maxime incHnatis rebus inatdui/, 

[655-67a I rush to battle again, resolved to sell my life dear, for 

I could not leave my father thus.] 

658 sperasti is joined with the pres. instead of the fut infin., because 
posse suppUes the notion of futurity. 

tantum nefas, etc.] 'Could aught so sinful fall from a parent's lips?' 
Cf. Ov. Met. vii. 171, ^uod, inquit^ Excidit ore pio coniunx scelus, 

660 sedet hoc anlmo] ' This is your fixed desire,' viz. that you and all 
with you should perish. 

661 Istil leto] ' The death you ask for :' see /. 645. 

662 lamque] 'Presently.' 

de sanguine] ' Fresh from the slaughter.' 

663 obtmncat] The present expresses the habit or character. 

664 hoc erat quod me eripis = idcirco me eripis. The imperfect ex- 
presses the resolve of Venus, which is past, the present the carrying out 
of that resolve, which still continues. Cfl Cic. pro RosHo Amertno, 35. 
99, ptid erat quod Capitonem primum scire voluerit ss cur voluit, 

670 nunquam hodle] A stronger expression than non hodie ; c£ EcL 
iii. 49, nunquam hodie ejffugies. 

[671-678. Creusa adjures me not to leave her.] 

673 oomplexa pedes] Cf. H. i. 512, 9Mr d', Ctt Ij^aro yoi6yw, 

674 patrl] For dat cf. Cic. pro Font. 17, tendit ad vos virgo Vestalis 
tnanus mpplices^ easdenty quas pro vobis diis immortalibus tendere consuevit. 

675 In omnia] sc. discrimina. Cf. Lucan x. 461, quern ducit in omnia 
secum. 

676 expertus] 'From past experience.' 

678 quondam tna dicta] If you desert me you show that you no longer 
regard me as your wife. 

[($79-720. An omen from heaven, a lambent flame which played 
round lulus' head, at last shakes Anchises' resolve. They 
all agree to fly. Anchises bears with him the Penates.] 

681 Inter manus oraque] ' In the embrace and under the very eyes.' 

682 levis apex] 'A cone of flickering flame.* Cf. Ov. Met. x. 2'jq^ 
flamma ter accensa est apicemqueper aera duxiU 
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taotn Imuola] * Playing harmlessly.* Cfl Geor, iii. 416^ mtda tactu 
viper a, 

684 moUlB comas] ' His waving locks.' 

This omen is one of the commonest in Roman legend. It is told of 
Servius Tullius {Puero dormunti caput arsisse f grunt muitorum in ctmspectu^ 
Livy L 39) ; of Lavinia, Aen, viL 72 ; of Marcius at the time of the Punic 
wars, Livy xxv. 39. 

686 fontHms] 'Water from the spring.' Cf. Geor. iv. 376, liquidos 
dant or dine f antes, 

690 aspice XLO8, hoc tantum] 'Look down on us, 'tis my one prayer.' 
This is Henry's punctuation. The passionate adjuration followed by a 
qualifying clause is, as he points out, quite in V.'s manner. 

691 auzUinm] This is the reading of all the Mss., but R. adopts 
augurium from Probus. Da deinde augu%ium will mean, * Give a second 
augury to confirm the first' 

692 Viz . . . que] Que^ 'when,' marks the apodosis. So tHx . . » ei^ 
V. 857. Cfc also /. 271. 

693 Intonult laeyom] With the Romans thunder on the left was a 
favourable omen (cf. Geor, iv. 7), with the Greeks thunder on the right. 

694 focem ducens] 'With torch-like track.' The meteor marked the 
path by which they were to fly. ' 

697 llmlte] ' Boundary,' and so ' track.' 

698 dat lucem] See on /. 310. Henry quotes from a description of a 
meteor. ' On its disappearance a white vapour remained in its track, and 
was visible for nearly half an hour.' 

699 victiu] Cfl iv. 370, nutn lacrimas victus dedit? 

706 aestos] Accusative, 'the surging flames.' 

707 Imponere] In middle sense, 'place thysell' 

711 longe] 'At a distance,' so as not to excite the attention of the 
enemy. 

714 desertae] ' Lonely.' Vitruvius tells us that temples of Ceres should 
be built outside the city walls, and in lonely situations. 

716 ex diverse] 'From different quarters,' 'by different paths.' 

718] Cf. I Chron. xxiii. 8, ' Thou shalt not build a house unto my name, 
because thou hast shed much blood upon the earth in my sight' 

720 abluero] C£ Tib. ii. i. 13, casta placent superis ; pura turn veste 
venitCf Et manibus puris sumite fontis aquam. 

[72Z-746. We hurry in terror to the trysting^-place. On arriving^ I 
find to my horror that Creusa is missing^.] 

721 Instemor] The logical order is inverted, the leading notion being 
added as a predicate = subikio umeros instratos pelle, 

722 super] Adverb. 

-Que] Epexeg^tical ; see on i. 2. 
/2j, ^24 Impllcuit Be dextrae\ ^CVvxlc\i^ tu^ \u&xid.' These lines 

JOS 
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contain one of those exquisite touches of nature which in part account for 
the umversal popularity of VeigiL 

725 opaoa looomm] C£ I 422. 

727 ex agmlne] A pregnant use of the preposition, glomeroH agmine^ 
and imtenUs ex agmme, 

. 731 eYEiIiao Tlam] 'To have accomplished my journey.' A sense 
construction : c£ iiL 282, evcuisse tot urbes ; xii. 907, nee spatium evasit 
Mum, 

735 nude aodeimi] See on /. 23. 

736 confluam erlpuit] Two inconsistent notions are here combined. 

737 reglone Ylamm] * The direction of the ways ' = ' the direct way.' 
CX Lucret iL 249, ncta regione viai, 

■ 738] Servius points out the right order, Fato erepta Creusa substUiine 
irravUne via,. For the misplaced -ne cf. /. 597. The construction hovers 
between the direct and the indirect question : ' did she stop ? I cannot 
tell,' and 'whether she stopped I cannot tell.' The words fato erepta 
give the issue of the stoiy as subsequently known to Aeneas. Thus there 
is no inconsistency in the account of the second which follows. 

741 ^«<twnwi reflexi] An unusual phrase modelled on the common 
animum advertere, 

742 tmnvlnm TeiiimiiB] See on I 2. 

743 bio demnm deftdt] ' Then at last she was missing,' ue,\ perceived 
her absence. 

746] Servius wickedly annotates, bene sefuturus commendat maritus, 

[747^S I hnrry back, searching everywhere in vain. The shade 
of Creusa appears to me, consoling me and foretelling my 
future destinies.] 

756 si forte depends on some such word as visurus to be supplied from 
me refero, Cf. Cic. Fam. iii. 9. 2, /^ adeuntfere omnes si quid velis. 

758 meet] See on L 424. 

762 Phoenix] The master-in-arms and companion of Achilles. See 
n. ix. 434-605. 

765 vestls] A collective noun. 

771 tectlBurbls] 'Through the midst of the city.' 

fkirentl] 'Rushing madly;' cf. iv. 42, latequefurentis Barcaei, 

773 nota malor] A characteristic of apparitions in general, and specially 
of deified spirits. Cf. Ov. Met. ix. 258, ubi mortales Tiryntkius exuit 
artus. Parte sui meliore tnget maiorque videri coepit. 

779 fiu] The subject of sinit. Cf. Geor. i. 269, fas et iura sinunt, 

780 axilla] From arandum supply obeunda sunt. A zeugma. 

781 et is emphatic : 'and yet,' 'and then.' 

lydlus] V. follows the tradition that the Etruscans were a colony from 
Lydia. 

782 ylrnm gots with arva^ ' the tiltVi ot mV^V'^ TaKCk."* 
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leni flult agmlne] From Ennius, Annales, Quod per amomam urbem 
Unifluit agmine flumen, 

784 laertmas Oreiuae] See on i 462^ and /. 412. 

785 Kyrmldoniim DdlopamYe] See on /. 7. 

788 magna deum genetilx] Cybele, by origin a Phrygian goddess. 
Ci Pausan. x. 26. I, ixX hk rj Kpeodtrg \iyovffty, C)s ^ OeQv fii/irnjp koI 
'A4>podlTri dovXelai ir6*'Et\Ki^Pwv aMjv ippiaavro. 

The speech of Creusa is artfully contrived to exculpate the hero from 
all blame for her loss, and to make his second marriage with Lavinia seem 
the performance of a divine command. But this express prophecy is 
ignored or forgotten in the third book, where the Trojans seek various 
lands, not knowing whither the fates would have them go. Probably the 
second book was composed after the third, and this portion would 
certainly have been modified had V. lived to revise the poem. 

792-794] From Od, xi. 206— 

Tfiiii yu^ S^pft.iH9iiv, ik4tip re fM Ovfihi dvcSyei, 
rpif 64 |iOi iK xctpwi' <rit(]| thuXov q jcal hvtCptf 
hrraro. 

They are repeated, Aen. vi. 700. 

[796-804. I join my comrades and seek Mount Ida.] 

798 coUectam ezillo pubem] ' A host gathered for exile.' C£ vil 219, 
Dardana ptibes. 

799 opttras] * In resources,' * in fortune.' 

800 deduoere] The technical word for leading out a colony. 

803 opla] * Of rescue.' 

804 cesBl] scfortunae, *I yielded to fate.* 
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Ablative, absolute, i. 737. 

= adverb, i. 519. 

= locative, ii. 475. 

of place, L 29, 123, z8z, 358 ; il 
5a8. 

of respect, i. 968, 445. 
Abstract for concrete, iL 579^ 585. 
ttccestiSf L 30X. 
ofcideret il 637. 
acclamatiot i. 9x9. 

Accusative, of attained object after pas- 
sives, i. 398, 330, 481; iL 

a73- 
of extension, i. 67, 381, 594. 
of motion without preposition, 

i- a. 365» Si« ; ii- 74a« 
cognate, L 398, 340. 
after neuter verb of emotion, 

ii. 549. 
in sense construction, L 580 ; 
ii. 73X. 
AcAil/i, genitive, L 3a 
Acidaiia, I 79a 
adeOf ii. 567. 
Adjective, predicative, i. 637, 659 ; il 3, 53, 

185. 

for adverbial adjunct, L 7, 34, 
x8z ; ii. 78, 8x. 

for genitive, iL 584. 
adolere, i. 704. 
ads/in>, iL 385. 
Adverb with substantive, L 9x. 
aena, L 9x3. 
AtoliOf i. 53. 
a#r, L 4XX. 
aether^ L 5^6. 
Aetiology, L 367. 
agtre, L 574. 
agment iL 3x3. 
ales lovist L 394. 
Alliteration, iL 494. 
ambrosins, L 403. 



ancA^fra, L X69. 

anit alios, with comparative, L 347. 

aperire, L X46b 

apexy ii. 684. 

Aposiopesis, L 135, 337. 

arma, i. X77. 

armtnta, L X85. 

arrectus, ii. X73. 

asper, L 14. 

aspris, iL 379. 

aspicere, L 536. 

^'j i. 543 ; ii. 535. 

AtloHSt L 74X. 

atrium, L 637. 

Attraction of antecedent to relative, L 73,^ 

573. 
audere, iL 347. 

attdire = vocari, ii. X03. 
Augustus, L 388. 
aulaea, L 697. 
avertere, L 473. 

intransitive, L X04. 

Bacatus, L 654, 
barbaricus, iL 504. 
bilinguis, L 66x. 
bipatens, ii. 330. 
^>w«, L 367. 

Caecus, ii. 335. 
caerulus, iL 381. 
caesaries, L 590. 
canere, ii. X34. 
capessere, i. 77. 
cardo, L 673. 
cassus, ii. 85. 
cavus, L 5x6. 
certare, iL 64. 
certus, i. 576. 
coactus, iL X96. 
CoUecdv^ xxQUXi&tV «jbv 
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Comparative, force of, i. 526. 

com^sitOt iL zag. 

conciliare^ L 78. 

amclamoHo^ iL 644. 

Conditional sentences, L 17, 58, 379, 54a ; 

ii* 54* ^3^ <6z, Z89, 291, saa. 
coHsistertf i. 643. 
coHuhiOi L 73. 
coronan vina, L 794. 
coruscuSf L Z64. 
trtdituSt it 347. 
cris^t i. 3Z3. 
currust i. Z56. 



Dare laxat^ etc, L 63. 
ruinafHt ii. 3x0. 
with infinitive, L 66. 
Dative, after substantive, i. 497. 

ethical, L zoa, a6c, a66, 463; ii. 

60Z. 
predicative, i. aa:; iL 3z6. 
epexegetical to adverb, L 538 ; iL 

z8. 
of motion to, L 6, 538, 725 ; iL 85, 
z86, 976. 
'deducertt ii. 80a 
deimUt transposed, L Z95. 
digerere^ iL z83. 
dii^ i. 636. 

dis aliter visum^ iL 438. 
Distributives, L 3x3. 

with plural nouns, i. 366. 
DoricuSy iL 37. 
Dragons crested, iL 306. 
ductret i. 433 ; iL 694. 
duntt with subjunctive, L 5. 
duplex^ L 655. 



EnitHs ii. zoa 

Ej^oSf \\. 1$. 

Epithet of effect transferred to cause, iL 

373- 
Eryx, i. 57a 

et, L 47 ; ii. 49. 

epexegetical, L 358. 
exacta^ L 309. 
excipere^ L 376. 
expedirct L 703. 
expiert, with genitive, ii. 586. 



J^a^s, L 65Z. 
jSt/^ne, L 684. 
jZtleus, I. yx6. 
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fandi = genitive of /as, L 543. 
/aia, L 383. 
fatigOt L 3z6. 
feUx, L 330. 
ferre, L 645 ; iL 555. 
fides, iL 309. 
finis, L 339. 
/oedust L 6z. 
fames, i. 175. 
fans, ii. 686. 
fi*rs, iL 139. 
forte sua, L 377. 
fractus, iL Z3. 
frigus, L 93. 
fuitnus, iL 335. 
furia, L 4z. 

future = imperative, ii. 547. 
futurum exactum, iL 581. 



Genitive, definitive, L azo^ 433, 556, ft^ ; 

ii- 33«. jaS- 
objective, L 463 ; iu 4x2, 784. 

after adjectives, L 178, 350, 441 ; 
iL 638. 

= locative, iL 6z. 
Gerund, iL 6, 8z. 
Gerundive, L 369. 



HaHlis, L 3x8. 

haurire, iL 600. 

Hendiadys, i. 54, 6z, 393, 648 ; iL 73, zt6, 

396, 319. 336- 
hoc erat = idcirco, iL. 664. 
hoHOS, L 48, 591, 633. 
humi, ii. 380. 



iacto, L 3. 

torn, L 372. 

iandudum, with imperative, iL Z03. 

tonus, temple of, iL 293. 

Idaliunt, L 681. 

ilicet, ii. 434. 

Ilione, L 653. 

tile, pleonastic, L 3. 

imperfectum conatus, ii. 383. 

impius, L 394. 

implere, with genitive, i. 3Z5. 

improbus, ii. 356. 

m = * in the case of,' iL 54Z. 

in caput, L zz6. 

incftpito, L 737. 
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Infinitive, epexegetical, L 3x9. 

of exclamation, L 37, 98. 

of purpose, i. 527. 

in peHHo obliqua^ i. zx, 17, 423, 

515 ; ". 33. 45'- 
after substantives, i. 336 ; ii. xa 
ingitminart, i 747. 
iiigenst L 64a 
iniuria, L 34X. 
insigniat ii. 388. 
instar, il 15. 
interea, i. 479. 
i>*r, I 1x4; il 394. 
inigo, i. 69a. 
*r, L 413 ; ii. 17X. 
Italia, L 533. 
iuMgo, ii. 367. 
fWnx, i 507. 

dartf i. 393. 



Laetus, L 375. 
lanms, il 54, 693. 
LarissaeuSf ii. X97. 
LaocooH, story of, ii. 3ox. 

statue of, ii. 3x9. 
Lavimus, i. 3. 
legere, ii. 308. 
Uhare, L 356. 
iiiato, L 737. 
UfHtna, ii. 481. 
litare, ii xx8. 
hnga^enus, i. 703. 
Ittctus, ii. 398. 
/M;r, iL 38x. 



Maguiia, i. 431. 
MM/f, ii. 33. 
fHaluSf il 471. 
fHanus, i. 593 ; ii. 434. 
mar?, i. 345. 

maximits^=maxtmns naiu, i. 531. 
mediits, I 683, 698. 
mensUf i. 3x6, 733. 
menHiuSt il 433. 
ffureri, ii. 339. 
Meteor, il 698. 

Metre, hexameter ending in monosyllable, 
I 65, los, xsx J il 170, 355. 

spondee in fifth foot, i. 6x7. 

initial spondee with pause, I 433. 

hypermetiic line, I 333. 

imperfect lines, i. 534. 

verse echoes sense, i. 147 ; ii. 84. 



Metijp, hiatus, I x6, 405, 617. 
synizesis, i. 131, 698. 
variations in quantity, I 3, 343, 

43a- 

lengthening of final syllables, i. 308, 
478, 6sx, 668 ; ii. 41 x, 563. 

irregular quantities, i. 535 ; ii. 83. 
mincTf i. 163 ; il 34a 
moenia, ii. 334. 
molirif I 4x4. 
molts, I 33, X34. 
mollu^ ii. 684. 
ntorari, il 387. 
mores, I 264. 
movers, I 26a. 
Mycenae, I 650. 



Nam, ii. 373. 

ne, misplaced, il 738 

-ns, l 39. 

ns'-ne, i. 308. 

nemus, I X64. 

nimbus, I 5x. 

niti, il 380. 

Nominative for prose accusative, t. 3x4, 

439- 
in apposition with vocative, 
I 664. 
Notus, I 575. 
notus, I 684. 
novus, il 338. 
numquant = non, il 67a 



Ob, I 333. 
Oenotri, i. 533. 
Oiiei, I 4x. 
olifn, I 30. 
olli^ i. 354. 
omnis, I 336. 
oppetert, i. 96. 
qptare, i. 435. 
om tenere, il x. 
OS, I 658. 
osculum, i. 256. 

Palamedes, ii. 82. 
Palladium, il x66. 
palla, i. 648. 
Pallas, ii. 6x6. 
Pariter, i. 573. 

Parallel passages, etc., from— 
Aeschylus, i. 4 ; u« ^Q^. sa^- 

H 
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Parallel passages, etc, from — ^ 

Caesar, i. 163 : ii. 627. 

Cicero, i. 540 ; il 533, 674. 

Demosthenes, L 327. 

Ennius, i. 65, 255, 530; ii. 239, 241, 
250, 281, 330, 782. 

Gray, i. 590, 630. 

Homer, i. i, 4, x6, 85, 94, 114, 139, 
142, 148, 198, 216, 379, 412, 415, 
469, 484, 498, 531, 589, 602, 604, 
792 ; ii. 15, 268, 290, 356, 379, 418, 
429,470,471,673. 

Horace, L 66, 199; ii. 4x8, 513. 

Keats, i. 354 ; ii. 644. 

Keble, i. 6qx. 

Livy, i. 4, 159 ; ii. 489, 653, 684. 

Lucan, ii. 557, 675. 

Lucretius, i. 354, 387, 608, 691, 742 

Milton, i. X, xx, 44, 54, 77, 85, 139, 
150, 387, 4x7, 726 ; ii. 206, 207, 274, 

354* 59'- 

Ovid, i. 655 ; ii. 243, 63X, 658. 

Pausanias, iL 788. 

Phrynicus, i. 590. 

Plautus, I 66x. 

Pliny, ii. 206. 

Propertius, i. 46. 

Seneca, ii. 645. 

Shakespeare, ii. X69, 649. 

Shelley, I 417. 

Silius Italicus, x. 316. 

Sophocles, i. 665 ; il 49, 574. 

Spenser, i. x, 305. 

Sterne, i. 673. 

Tacitus, ii. 351. 

Tasso, i. X. 

Tennyson, i. 161, 464 ; ii. 6, 121, 317, 
441, 488. 

Terence, i. X35. 

Thucydides, ii. 369. 

Tibullus, ii. 720. 
Passive verbs in reflexive sense, ii. 633, 

707. 
pectus, i. 567. 
pelagus, i. 245. 
Pelasgiy i. 624. 
Pellax, ii. 90. 
Pelt a, X. 489. 
Penates, i. 704. 
Penetrare, i. 243. 
Pepius, i. 480. 
per, ii, 501. 

Perfect 0/ instantaneous action, i. 84. 
in similes, ii 380. 
■Periphrasis, ii. 18. 



Personal metaphor, i. x68, 355. 

Pestis, i. 7x2. 

pictus, i. 7 XX. 

pietas, il 536. 

pius Aeneas, I 378. 

Plural poetical, I 57, 669. 

Pluperfect of instantaneous action, ii. 256. 

plurimus, i. 419. 

Positus, ii. 644. 

praecipitare, ii. 9. 

Praecipiti in, ii. 460. 

Present, conatus^ ii. 511. 

of continuous action, i. 516. 

of*pictures, etc., I 316; ii. 275, 
663. 

for future in questions, ii. 322. 

= perfect of inceptives, il 12. 
Present participle, I 305; il 14, ixi, 114. 
Praeterea, i. 49. 
Praevertere, i. 721. 
Pregnant constructions, ii. 347, 727. 
Prepositions after case, l 348. 
primus, I 54X ; ii. 334, 387. 
prius quam with subjunctive, I 193, 472. 
pro, il 183. 
procax, I 536. 
proditio, il 83. 

Prolepsis, i. 311 ; ii, 4, 430, 444. 
prosequi, ii. 107. 



Qua, \. 676. 

quando — quando quidetn, i. 261. 

qtie, epexegetical, i. 2, 13, 210. 

— ve, il 37. 
quippe, l 39, 59. 
quisquatn, i. 48. 
quo, ii. 150. 
quod, ii. 180. 

in adjurations, ii. X41. 
quodcumque with genitive, i. 78. 
quondam, ii. 367. 



Rapere, i. 176. 

rapere et ferre, ii. 374. 

recedere, il 300. 

referre, i. 94. 

regione viarum, ii. 737. 

Religion, Roman, local, il 188. 

ruere, i. 35, 85. 

ruinam trahere, ii. 465. 

rupes, i. X62. 

rwm^trt "OiKtyiw.^ vi. 129. 
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Sacrifices to dead, ii. 587- 

seupe—saepe^ ii. 107. 

saUus^ ii. 173. 

Satumia arva^ i. 569. 

scaena, i. 164. 

scitari, ii. 105. 

securus, i. 349. 

sed — autettty ii. loi. 

sedenim, i. 19; ii. 164. 

sentire, ii. 377. 

segui, i. 342. 

«*, after verbs of seeking, etc., i. 181, 578. 

sic, deictic, ii. 644. 

after participle, i. 225. 
signare, ii. 423. 
silva, i. 164. 

Similes, i. 148, 436; ii. 626. 
simuly i. 559- 
sitnul — tt, i. 144. 
soUentnit, ii. 202. 
spero, i. 543- 

with present infinitive, ii. 658. 
spondat i. 698. 
stare^ i. 646 ; ii. 88. 
stringere'y i. 552. 
strttere, i. 704 ; ii. 60. 
sub, i. 36, xoo, 662. 

Subjunctive, present and imperfect joined, 
i. 297. 
causal, i. 388 ; ii. 346. 
concessive, il 248. 
consecutive, i. 287. 
virtual oblique, i. 368. 
after sen, i. 218. 
subire, ii. 560. 
suffectus, ii. 21a 
super, i. 680, 700 ; ii. 348, 722. 
tupero, i. 244, 537. 
Syrtis, i. in. 
<rx^/i.a (CfltO* oXof koX Kara /uicp<K, i. 423. 



Tabere, i. 173. 
tandem, i. 331 ; ii. 523. 
tempestas, i. 255. 
Undere, ii. 29. 
Tenedos, ii. 21. 



testudo, ii. 441. 
Timavus, i. 344. 
Tmesis, i. 744. 
togatus, i. 282. 
totus, ii. 445. 
Triones, i. 744. 
turio, i. 45. 
tutus, participle, i. 571. 



Ucalegon, ii. 312. 

Ulixi, genitive, ii. 7. 

ultro, ii. 59, 145. '93. 879- 

unus, with superlatives, i. 15 ; ii. ^'A. 

in plural, ii. 642. 
urere, i. 662. 
voTcpof irp^Tcpoi', ii. 353. 
«/ = how, ii. 283. 
ut, in interrogatio obliqua, ii. 4. 



Vanus, i. 393. 

velivolus, i. 224. 

z/^/Zr, i. 636. 

Verbs, active, used as intransitive, i. 104, 

402 ; ii. 9, 329. 
vertere, i. 528. 

Vergil, subtleties, inversions of language, 
etc.,i. 19s, 237,535,651 ; ii. 113, 
231, 487, 519, 619, 690, 721, 733. 
mythology, ii. 6x0. 
observation of nature, ii. 626. 
inconsistencies in Aeneid, ii. 788. 
vestis, t. 639. 
vetus, i. 23. 
vices, ii. 433. 
victus, ii. 699. 
vis, ii. 452. 
viscera, i. 211. 
vivus, L 167. 
vix, ii. 172, 692. 
Vocative for nominative, ii. 283. 
voltus, i. 658. 
volvere, i. 9. 



Zeugma, I 264, 356 ; ii. 258, 378, 405, 780. 
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"Nothing can be better than the idea 
and the execution of the English School- 
Classics, edited by Mr. Storr. Their cheap- 
ness and excellence encourage us to the 
hope that the study of our own language, 
too long neglected in our schools, may take 
its proper place in our curriculum, and may 
be the means of inspiring that taste for lite- 
rature which it is one ot the chief objects 
of education to 'give, and which is apt to be 
lost sight of in the modem style of teaching 
Greek and Latin Classics with a view to 
success in examinations." — Oscar Brown- 
ingt M.A., Fellow of King's College, 
Cambridge, 

*' I think the plan of them is excellent ; 
and those volumes which I have used I 
have found carefully and judiciously edited, 
neither passing over difficulties, nor pre- 
venting thought and work on the pupil's 
part by excessive annotation." — Xev. C, B, 
Hutchinson, M.A., Assistant- Master at 
Rughy School, 

"I think that these books are likely to 
prove most valuable. There is great variety 
m the dioice of authors. The notes seem 
sensible, as far as I have been able to 
examine them, and give just enough help, 
and not too much ; and the size of each 
volume is so small, that in most cases it 
need not form more than one term's work. 



Something of the kind was greatly wanted." 
— B. E, Bowen, M.A., Master of the 
Modem Side, Harrow School. 

**1 have used some of the volumes of 
your English School-Classics for several 
months in my ordinary form work, and I 
have Kcommended others to be set as sub- 
jects for different examinations for which 
the boys have to prepare themselves. I 
shall certainly continue to -use them, as 
I have found them to be very well suited 
to the wants of my form." — C. M. Bull^ 
M.A., Master of the Modem School at 
Marlborough College. 

** I have no hesitation in saying that the 
volumes of your Series which I have ex- 
amined appear to me far better adapted for 
school use than any others whicn have 
come under my notice. The notes are 
sufficiently full to supply all the informa- 
tion which a boy needs to understand the 
text without superseding the necessity of 
his thinking. The occasional questions 
call the learner's attention to points which 
he can decide from his own resources. The 
general plan, and the execution of the 
voli^mes which have come before me, leave 
little to be desired in a School Edition of 
the English Classics."— T^A^ R^v. Chas. 
Grant Chittenden, M,A., The Grange, 
Hoddesdon, Herts, 
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44 COWPER'S TASK. 

I say the pulpit (in the sober use 

Of its Intimate peculiar poVrs) 

Must stand acknowledg'dy while the world shall standi 

The most important and effectual guard, 

Support and ornament of virtue's cause. 

There stands the messenger of truth : there stands 

The Igg^ate of the skies ; his theme divine, 

His omce sacred, his credentials clear. 

By him, the violated law speaks out 340 

Its thunders, and by him, in strains as sweet 

As angels use, the Gospel whispers peace. 

He stablishes the strong, restores the weak. 

Reclaims the wanderer, binds the broken hearty 

And, arm'd himself in panoply complete 

Of heav'nly temper, famishes with arms ^ 

Bright as his own, and trains, by ev'ry rule 

Of holy discipline, to glorious war, 

The sacramental host of God's elect 

Are all such teachers? would to heav'n all were ! 350 

But hark — ^the Doctor's voice-^ast wedged between 

Two empirics he stands, and with swoln cheeks 

Inspires the news, his trumpet keener far 

Than all invective is his bold harangue. 

While through that public organ of report 

He hails the clergy ; and, defying shame, 

Aimounces to the world his own and their$. 

He teaches those to read, whom schools dlsttiiss'd^ 

And colleges, untaught) sells accent, tone. 

And emphasis in score, and gives to pray'r 360 

Th' adagio and andante it demands. 

He grinds divinity of other days 

!Down into modem use; transtorms old print 

To zigzag manuscript, and cheats the eyes 

Of gall'ry critics by a thousand arts. — 

Are there who purchase of the Doctor's ware? 

Oh name it not in Gath ^— it cannot be. 

That grave and learned Qerks should need such aH 

He doubtless is in sport, and does but droU, 

Assuming thus a rank unknown before, 370 

Orand caterer and dry-nurse of the church* 

I venerate the man whose heart is wann. 
Whose haads are purc^ whose doctriA^ and Wbo^ Ute. « 
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NOTES TO THE TIMEPIECE. »7 

gether as with a close seal The flakei of his flesh are 

joined together : they are firm in themselves ; they camiot be 
moved." 

Hobbes, in his famous book to which he ^re the title Levbi* 
than^ s3rmbolis€d thereby the force of civil society, which he 
made the foundation of all right 

315-325 Cowper's limitation of the province of satire — that it 
is fitted to laugh at foibles, not to subdue vices — ^is on the whole 
well-founded. But we cannot forget Juvoial's famous "facit 
indignatio versum,'' or Pope's no less famous — ' 

" Yes, I am proud : I must be proud to see 
Men not afraid of God, afraid of me : 
Safe from the bar, the pulpit, and Uie throne^ 
Yet touched and shamed by ridicule alone." 

326-372 755^ P**^P*^^ ^*^ satire^ it the proper corrector of sin, 
A description of the true preaeher and his office^ followed by one of 
the false preacher ^ * ' the reverend cutvertiser of engraved sermons, ** 

330 Strutting and vapouring, Cf. Macbeth^ v. 5. 

" Life 's but a walking shadow, a poor player. 
That struts and frets hii hour upon the stage. 
And then is heard no more ; it is a tale 
Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury^ 
Signif^ang nothing." 

** And what in real value *s wanting. 
Supply with vapouring and ranting." — HUDIBRAS. 

331 Proselyte, ir^arn^vrost a new comer, a convert to Judaism. 
338 His thenie divine. Nominative absolute. 

343 Stablishes. Notice the complete revolution the word has 
made — stabilire, ^tablir, establish, stablish ; cf. state, &c. 

346 Of heavenly temper, Cf. Par. Lostj i. 284, " his ponder- 
ous shield etherial temper." See note on Winter Morning JValh, 
L 664. 

349 Sacramental. Used in the Latin sense. Sacramentum was 
the oath of allegiance of a Roman soldier. The word in its 
Christian sense was first applied to baptism — the vow to serve 
faithfully under the banner of the cross. See Browne on the Thirty- 
nine Articles j p. 576. 

350 Would to heaven, A confusion between "would God " and 
" I pray to heaven. " 

351 A picture from the life of a certain Dr Trusler, who seems 
to have combined the trades of preacher, teacher of elocution, 
writer of sermons, and literary hack. 

352 Empirics. \ft,^u^i*iti one who trusts solely to experience or 
practice instead of rule, hence a quack. The accent is the same 
as in Milton (an exception to the rule. See note on Sofa^ U ^zV 
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The Rttdiments of English Grammar 

and Composition. 

By J. Hamblin Smith, M.A., of Gonville and Cams College, 
and late Lecturer at St, Peter's College, Cambridge, 

Crofwn 8vo. 2J. ^d. 



" Though prepared specially for the re- 
quirements of the University of Cambridge 
in the local examinations^ this grammar is 
well worthy of the attention of all who are 
engaged in the teaching of English." 

Glasgow Herald. 

** The book is simply and intelligently 
written ; it contains nearly all that a young 
student should know, and it is full of weU 
chosen examples from English classics to 
illustrate the diffcreut subjects treated." 

Spectator, 

'* This work is very elementary, but, 
like all Mr. Hamblin Smith's useful books, 
wonderfully lucid. It should well fulfil its 



desi^ as a text book for the local exam- 
inations. We are pleased to note the varied 
and tasteful selection of the illustrative 
quotations." — Oxford and Cambridge 
Undergraduates? yournal. 

" We have here the most difBcult study 
in the English language and what is usually 
the dryest reduced to language so simple 
that the smallest child, even before it learns 
to read can understand the parts of speech 
of the tongue it articulates, and rendered 
so interesting as entirely to remove the 
stigma of dullness." 

Cambridge Chronicle. 



Dictionary of the English Language. 

By R. G. Latham, M.A., M.D., late Fellow of King's College, 
Cambridge. 

Abridged from Dr. Latham's Edition of Johnson's English Dic- 
tionary. 

Medium 8vo. 24J. 
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HISTORY 

HISTORICAL HANDBOOKS 

Edited by 
OSCAR BROWNING, M.A., 

FELLOW OF king's COLLBGB, CAMBRIDGB. 

Crown 8vo. 

English History in the XIVth Century. 

By Charles H. Pearson, M.A., Head Master of the Presby- 
terian Ladies* College^ Melbourne^ late Fellow of Oriel College^ Oxford. 

3J. (id. 

The Reign of Lewis XL 

By P. F. WiLLERT, M.A., Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford, 

With Map. 3^. dd. 

The Roman Empire, a.d. 395-800. 

By A. M. Curteis, M.A., Assistant-Master at Sherborne School, 
late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford, 

With Maps. 3^. (id. 

History of the English Institutions. 

By Philip V. Smith, M.A., Barrister-at-Law ; Fellow of King's 
College, Cambridge, 

Second Edition. 3^. 6d. 

History of Modern English Law. . 

By Sir Roland Knyvet Wilson, Bart, M.A., Barrister-at-Law ; 
late Fellow of Kin^s College, Cambridge, 

Zs. (id. 

History of French Literature. 

Adapted from the French of M. Demogeot, by C. Bridge. 

3J. td, 

♦^,* Other Volumes are in preparation. 
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English History for the Use of 

Public Schools. 

By the Rev. J. Franck Bright, M. A., Fettow of University College^ 
and Historical Lecturer atBalliol^ New^ and University Colleges^ Oxford; 
late Master of the Modern School at Marlborough College, 

With numerous Maps and Plans. Crown 8vo. 

This work is divided into three Periods of convenient and handy 
size, especially adapted for use in Schools, as well as for Students 
reading special portions of History for local and other Examinations. 

Period I. — MEDIAEVAL Monarchy : The departure of the Romans, to 
Richard III. From a.d. 449 to A.D. 1485. 4^. 6d. 

Period II. — Personal Monarchy : Henry VII. to James II. From a.d. 

1485 to A.D. 1688. 5j. 
Period IIL — Constitutional Monarchy : William and Mary, to the 

present time. From A.D. 1689 to A.D. 1837. *js. 6d. 

{See Specimen Page opposite^ 



" It is a relief to meet with a piece of 
sterling, careful work like this first instal- 
ment of Mr. Bright's English History. . . 
A careful exammation of its pages can 
hardly fail to suggest that it has cost the 
compiler a great deal of trouble, and is 
likely, in consequence^ to save both teacher 
and learner a proportionate amount. For 
the use for wmch it is especially designed 
— that of a text-book in our public schools 
—it is excellently adapted." — Academy. 

"An air of good common sense per- 
vades it; the style is entirely free from 
affectation or inflation, and is at the same 
time tolerably clear and easy to follow." 

Athenautn, 

''We do not know a book more suitable 
for school use, or one more likely to stimu- 
late in boys an intelligent interest in con- 
stitutional and social history. We confess 
to having read the greater part of it with a 
very real pleasure." — Educational Times. 

" It is written in a clear, straightforward, 
sensible way, and contains as much in- 
struction as possible, put in a way that can 
be easily understood. — Examiner. 

" It is a critical and thoughtful examina- 
tion of the growth of this great nation ; and 
while the facts are given always with 
clearness and force, the student is led to 
understand and to reflect not merely upon 



the events themselves, but upon a number 
of interesting and important considerations 
arising out of these events." 

School Board Chronicle. 

** A model of what a clear, attractive, 
well-arranged, and trustworthy manual of 
historical ^formation ought to be." 

Glasgow Herald. 

** We can speak with entire satisfaction 
of the style m which the work is done. 
Mr. Bright's is a ludd^ steady, vigorous 
style, which leaves nothmg in doubt, and is 
comprehensive and thoroughly practical." 

Liverpool Albion. 

"Admirably adapted for the purpose 
intended, and should rank high as a text- 
book in all educational establishments." 

CivU Service Gazette. 

** Mr. Bright has done his work, as it 
seems to us, m a very careful manner." 

Scotsman. 

** The narrative is clear and concise, and 
illustrated by useful plans and maps." 

Notes and Queries. 

** Written with remarkable grace and 
fluency, and free, as far as we have been 
able to judge, from prejudice and intole- 
rance, it is eminently worthy to attain the 
high i>osition which Mr. Bright ventures to 
claim for it." — Liverpool Mail. 
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1826] THE TURKISH QUESTION 1397 

state of things was for the moment crossed by the death of Alexander 
(Dec. 1, 1825). The view which his successor Nicholas would take 
became in the last degree important ; Canning, "with great wisdom, 
chose Wellington — opposed indeed to his policy, but personally 
acceptable to the Russian Czar — as his special ambassador to take the 
royal congratulations upon the new Emperor's accession, and to con- 
tinue the negotiations if possible. The appointment met with 
universal approbation ; even Mettemich believed that in the hands 
of Wellington the question must be settled in accordance with his 
views. It was with much surprise and anger that the Turks and 
Austrians heard that, on the 4th of April, an arrangement had been 
arrived at between the Courts of England and Russia, protocol 
Taking advantage of the very moderate claims of the fc^twwn 
Greeks, who demanded no more than to be placed on Buda. 
the same footing as the Danubian Principalities, re- -^p^"**- 
maining as self-governing but dependent vassals of the Turkish 
Gk)vemment, the English minister had succeeded in procuring the 
signature [of a protocol embodying a plan for peaceful interven- 
tion. 

The cause of Greek independence had already excited enthusiasm 
in England, many volunteers had joined the armies, snthuiasm 
and money had been subscribed for them. In this ^ependenc* 
enthusiasm Canning in his heart fully joined; from la England, 
early youth one of his favourite dreams had been the independence 
of that race to which as an ardent lover of the classics he felt he owed 
so much. But, true to his principles, and determined to maintain the 
strict neutrality of England, he had done his best to check any active 
assistance to the insurgents. According to his view it was necessary 
that England should intervene with clean hands, and as the friend 
of both parties. He was also in constant dread of the watchfulness 
of his Tory enemies, fearing lest any sign of too great favour to 
Russia should enable them entirely to thwart his plans. Neverthe- 
less the knowledge of the approaching intervention gave a great im- 
petus to thefeeling in favour of Greecie in England, and men and money 
were poured in considerable quantities into the peninsula. Lord 
Cochrane, the most dashing and adventurous of English sailors, had 
joined the insurgents with an American frigate, General Gh»x5;fccJic 
took command of their armies, "vet t\\«\T ^«&^\.TV3L'Ci^'crDL ^<t^isvR^\sfiKs^-> 

[English History— -3. Y. ^^\g\\t:\ 
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HISTORICAL BIOGRAPHIES 

Edited by 
THE REV. M. CREIGHTON, M.A., 

LATB PBLLOW AND TUTOR OF MERTON COLLEGK, OXFORD. 

With Maps and Plans. Small 8vo. 

The^ most important and the most difficult point in Historical Teaching is to awaken 
a real interest in the minds of Beginners. For this purpose concise handbooks are seldom 
useful. General sketches, however accurate in their outlines of political or constitutional 
development, and however well adapted to dispel false ideas, still do not make history a 
living thing to the young. They are most vaUiable as maps on which to trace the route 
beforehand and show its direction, but they will seldom allure any one to take a walk. 

The object of this series of Historical Biographies is to try and select from English 
History a few men whose lives were lived in stirring times. The intention is to treat their 
lives and times in some little detail, and to group round them die most distinctive features 
of the periods before and after those in which they lived. 

It is hoped that in this way interest may be awakened without any sacrifice of accu- 
racy, and that personal sympathies may be kindled without forgetfulness of the piinciples 
involved. 

It may be added that round the lives of individuals it will be possible to bring together 
facts of social life in a clearer way, and to reproduce a more vivid picture of particular 
times than is possible in a historical handbook. 

By reading short Biographies a few clear ideas may be formed in the pupil's mind, 
which may stimulate to further reading. A vivid impression of one period, however short, 
will carry the pupil onward and give more general histories an interest in their turn. Some- 
thing, at least, will be gained if the pupil realises that men in past times lived auid moved 
in the same sort of way as they do at present. 

Noto ready. 

I. Simon de Montfort. is, 6d. 2. The Black Prince. 2j. 6d. 

3. Sir Walter Ralegh. 3^. 

In preparation, 
4. Oliver Cromwell. 
5. The Duke of Marlborough. 6. The Duke of Wellington. 

{See Specimen Page opposite.) 

History of the Church under the 

Roman Empire, a.d. 30-476. By the Rev. a. d. 

Crake, B. A., Chaplain of All Saints^ Sch^ol^ Bloxham, 

Crown 8vo. *]s, 6d, 

A History of England for Children. 

By George Davys, T>.T>.t formerly Bishop of Peterborough, 

New Edition. i8mo. is. 6d, 

With Coloured Illustrations. Square cr. 8vo. 3^. 6d, 
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12C4] MARCH TO LEWES. 153 

fellow- countrymen, there was need of some out- 
ward mark to distinguish friend from foe. All 
had entire confidence in the wisdom and military 
skill of their leader, whose exploits in Gascony 
# had marked him out as being one of the foremost 
soldiers of the age. 

Before sunrise, on the morning of May 14th, 
the Barons* army was ordered to march through 
the woods across the summit of the ridge of down 
which lay between Fletching and Lewes. Such 
was the care of Earl Simon in the disposition and 
ordering of his forces that, although many of them 
were novices to war, the march was accomplished 
in perfect order and discipline. Before starting 
Earl Simon dubbed as knights the young Gilbert 
de Clare, Earl of Gloucester ; Eobert de Vere, Earl 
of Oxford ; and John de Bui'gh. 

The army advanced within two miles of Lewes « 
when they ascended the slope of a hill, from which 
they soon caught sight of the bell-tower of the 
priory. Then dismounting from his horse, Earl 
Simon addressed his soldiers : " Beloved comrades 
and followers, we are about to enter upon battle 
to-day in behalf of the Government of the king- 
dom, to the honour of God, of the blessed Mary, 
of all the saints, and of our mother Church, and 
moreover for the maintenance of our faith. Let 
us pray to the King of all, that, if what we now 
undertake pleases Him, He would grant us vigour 
and help, so that we may do a pleasing service, 
and overpower the malice of our enemies. Since 
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MATHEMATICS 

RTVINGTONS' MATHEMATICAL SERIES 

The following Schools, amongst many others, use this Series : — Eton : 
Harrow: Rugby: Winchester: Charterhouse: Marlborough: Shrewsbury: 
Cheltenham : Clifton : City of London School : Haileybury : Tonbridge : 
Fettes College, Edinburgh: H.M.*s Dockyard Schools, Sheemess and 
Devonport : Hurstpierpoint : King William's College, Isle of Man : Brad- 
field College, Reading : St. Peter's, Clifton, York : Birmingham : Bedford : 
Felsted: Christ's College, Finchley: Liverpool College: Windermere 
College : Eastbourne College : Competitive College, Bath : Brentwood : 
Perse School, Cambridge: Queen's College, Cork. Also in use in the 
Royal Naval College, Greenwich : H.M. Training Ships : the Owen's 
College, Manchester : Harvard College, U.S. : the Grammar and High 
Schools of Canada : Melbourne University, Australia : the other Colonies : 
and some of the Government Schools in India. 

OPINIONS OF TUTORS AND SCHOOLMASTERS. 

"A person who carefully studies these 
books will have a thorough and accurate 
knowledge of the subjects on which they 
treat."— //^. A. MorgaH^ M.A., Tutor of 
Jesui Colltget Cambridge. 

"We have for some time used your 
Mathematical books in our Lecture Room, 
and find them well' arranged, and well cal- 
culated to clear up the difficulties of the 
subjects. The examples also are numerous 
and well-selected." — N. M. Ferrers. M.A.^ 
Fellow and Tutor of GonvUle and Caius 
College, Cambridge. 

" I have used in my Lecture Room Mr. 
Hamblin Smith'stext-books with very great 
advantage." — yames PorttTyM.A.^ Master 
of St. Peter's College, Cambridge. 

'* For beginners there could be no better 
books, as I have found when examining 
different schools."—^. IT. Py. Steel, M.A., 
Fellow and Assistant-Tutor of Gonville 
and Caius College, Cambridge, 

** I consider Mr. Hamblin Smith's Mathe- 
matical Works to be a very valuable series 
for beginners. His Algebra in particular 
I think is the best book of its kind for schools 
and for the ordinary course at Cambridge." 
F. Pattrick, M.A., Fellow and Tutor 
of Magdalen College, Cambridge. 

" The series is a model of clearness and 
insight into possible difficulties." — Rev. J. 
F. Blake, St. Peter's College, Clifton, York, 

"I can say with pleasure that I have 

useA your books extensively in my work at 

Haileybury, and have found them on the 



whole well adapted for boys." — Thomas 
PittSy M.A., Assistant Mathematical 
Master at Haileybury College. 

" I can strongly recommend them all." 
IV. Henry, M.A., Sub-Warden, 
Trinity College, GUnalmond, 

" I consider Mr. Smith has supplied a 
great want, and cannot but think that his 
works must command extensive use in good 
schools." — y. Henry, B.A., Head-Master, 
H.M. Dockyard School, Sheemess, and 
Instructor of Engineers, R.N. 

" We have used your Algebra and Trigo- 
nometry extensively at this School from 
the time they were first published, and I 
thoroughly agree with every mathematical 
teacher I have met, that, as school text- 
books, they have no equals. We are intro- 
ducing your Euclid gradually into the 
School." — Rev.B.Edwardes, sen.. Mathe- 
matical Master at the College, Hurst- 
pierpoint, Sussex. 

" I consider them to be the best books 
of their kind on the subject which I have 
yet seen."— 7^jA«tf Jones, D.C.L., Head- 
Master, King William^ s College, Jsle of 
Man. 

** I have very great pleasure in express- 
ing an opinion as to the value of these books. 
I have used them under very different cir- 
cumstances, and have always been satisfied 
with the results obtained." — C. H. W. 
Bigfs, Editor of the * Educational Times! 
and the * Monthly Journal of Education,* 
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RIVINGTONS' MATHEMATICAL SERIES 

Elementary Algebra. By j. Hamblin Smith, m.a., of 

Gomnlle and Caius College, and late Lecturer at St, Peter's College. 
Cambridge. 
Small 8vo. 3^. Without Answers, 2s, 6d, A Key. Cro\vn 8vo. 9^. 

Exercises on Algebra. -fiyj.iUMBLiN smith, m.a. 

Small 8vo. 2s. 6d, (Copies may be had without the Answers.) 

Algebra. Part II. By e, j, gross, m.a., Eeiio^v of con- 

tnlle and Caius College^ Cambridge, and Secretary to the Oxford and 
Cambridge Schools Examination Board, 

Crown 8vo. %s. 6d, 



** We have to congratulate Mr. Gross on 
his eaccelient treatment of the taore difficult 
(^pters in Elementary Algebra. His work 
siitbfies not only in every respect the re- 
quirements of a first-rate text-oook on the 
subject, but is not open to the standing 
reproadi of most English mathematical 
treatises for students, a minimum of teach- 
ing and a maximum of problems. The 
hard work and considerable thought which 
Mr. Gross has devoted to the book will be 
seen on every page by the experienced 
teacher; there is not ft word too much, 
nor is the student left without genuine 
assistance where it is needfuL The lan- 



¥iage is precise, clear, and to the point, 
he problems art not too numerous, and 
selected with much tact and judgment. 
The range of the book has been very rightly 
somewhat extended beyond that assigned 
to simi^er treatises, and it includes the 
elementary principles of Determinants. 
This chapter especially will be read v^ith 
satisfaction by earnest students, and the 
mode of exposition will certainly have the 
approval of teachers. Altogether we think 
that this AUebra will soon become a 
general text-book, and will remain so for 
a long time to come." — Westminster 
Review, 



Kinematics and Kinetics, -fi!^ e. j. gross, m.a. 

Crown 8vo. 5j. 6^. 

Geometrical Conic Sections. 

By G. Richardson, M.A., Assistant-Master at Winchester College^ 
and late Fellow of St, John^s College, Cambridge, 

Crown 8vo. 4^. td, 

A Treatise on Arithmetic, ijy j. hamblin smith, m.a. 

Small 8vo. y, 6d, A Key. Crown 8vo. gs. 



Examination for Teachers' Cer 
TiPTCATES : Suggestions prom Dr. 
McLellan.— " I th6refore recommend ali 
intending candidates to read carefully 
Hamblin Smith's Arithmetic. Some of 
this Author's works arte already well and 
favourably known in Ontario ; the Arith- 
metic is one of the most valuable of the 
series^ It explains and illustrates the Uni- 
tary Method, showing how the elementary 
principles of pure science, without being 
4i!^i$ed in multitudinous perplexing 



• Rules,' can be applied to the solution of 
all classes of questions. 

" If then candidates master (as they can 
easily do) the method of this book, and 
apply it to the excellent examples which 
the Author has supplied, and to those ques- 
tions set from time to time by the Central 
Committee, there will be fewer failures at 
the next examination." — Extract from 
Letter of Dr. J. A. McLellan^ Senior 
High School Inspector for Canada, to the 
" Toronto Mail, November 22, 1876. 
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RIVINGTONS' MATHEMATICAL ^^^/^^— continued. 

Elements of Geometry. 

By J. Hamblin Smith, M.A. 

Small 8vo. 3J. 6^. 

Containing Books I to 6, and portions of Books 11 and 12, of 
Euclid, with Exercises and Notes, arranged with the Abbreviations 
admitted in the Cambridge University and Local Examinations. 

Books I and 2, limp cloth, u. 6df., may be had separately. 

" Euclid's Axioms will be required, and no proof of any proposition will 
be admitted which assumes the proof of anything not proved in preceding 
propositions in Euclid." — Extract from the Regulations for the Cambridge 
Local and Schools Examinations for 1877. 

The effect of the above regulation will be that the method of proof given 
in Mr. Hamblin Smith's Geometry will satisfy the requirements of these 
Examinations. 

{See Specimen Page opposite^ 

TrIGONOMET,RY. By J. Hamblin Smith, M.A. 

Small Svo. 4J. td, A Key. Crown 8vo. 7^. 6</. 

Elementary Statics, ^j/ the same. SmaiiSvo. y. 
Elementary Hydrostatics. -^^ the same. SmaiiSvo. 3J. 
A Key to Statics and Hydrostatics. 

\In preparation. 

Book of Enunciations for Hamblin Smith's 

Geometry, Algebra, Trigonometry, Statics, and Hydro- 
statics. Small Svo. \s. 



The Principles of Dynamics. An Elementary 

Text-book for Science Students. By R. Wormell, D.Sc, M.A., 
Head-Master of the City of London Middle-Cletss School, 

Crown 8vo. 6s, 

Arithmeticy Theoretical and Practical. 

By W. H. Girdlestone, M.A., of Chrisfs College, Cambridge, 
J^'ncipal 0/ the Theological College, Gloucester, 
Crown Svo, 6s, 6d, Also a School Edition. Small Svo. 3^. 6d, 
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Proposition XLI. Theorem. 

If a parallelogram and a triangle be upon the same base, and 
between the same parallels, the parallelogram is double of Uie 
triangle. 




Let the O ABCD and the A EBC be on the same base BC 
and between the same ||s AE, BC, 

Then must CJABCD be double of A EBC, 

Join A C. 

Then lABC= a EBC, ',' they are on the same base aud 
between the same ||s ; I. 37. 

and O ABCD is double of A ABC, v AC is a diagonal of 
ABCD ; I. 34. 

.-. O ABCD is double of A EBC, 

Q. E. D. 

Ex, 1. If from a point, without a parallelogram, there be 
drawn two straight lines to the extremities of the two opposite 
sides, between which, when produced, the point does not lie, 
the difference of the triangles thus formed is equal to half the 
parallelogram. 

Ex. 2. The two triangles, formed by drawing straight lines 
from any point within a parallelogram to the extremities of 
its opposite sides, are together half of the parallelogram. 

[RiVINGTOIi'S MaTHEMATICM. S"E.^\«."5— ^^OUKY^?^ 
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SCIENCE 

J± YedT S JDOtdTty. Adapted to Home ana school use. 
By Frances Anna Kitchener. 

Illustrated by the Author. Crown 8vo. 5j. 
{JSee Specimen Page opposite^ 

Contents. 

General Description of Flowers — Flowers with Simple Pisdls*— Flowers with Com- 
pound Pistils — Flowers with Apocarpous Fruits — Flowers with Syncarpous Fruits- 
Stamens and Morphology of Branches — Fertilisation — Seeds — Early Growth and Food 
of Plants — Wood, Stems, and Roots — Leaves — Classification— Umbel lates. Composites, 
Spurges, and Pines — Some Monocotyledonous Families^-Orchids — ^Appendix of Technical 
Terms — Index . 

" One and only one English book do I facts only ; but is the expression of the 

know that might almost make a stupid method of a hrst-rate teacher in such a 

man teach one science well ; and that is form as to enable any one to follow it." — 

Mrs. Kitchener's 'A Year's Botany ' (Riv- J. M. Wilson, M. A., in ** Nature'* of 

ingtons). That happily does not teach April x-^, 1876. 

An Rasy Introduction to Chemistry. 

For the use of Schools. Edited by the Rev. Arthur Rigg, M. A., late 
Principal of The College^ Chester, and Walter T. Goolden, B.A., 
late Science Scholar of Merton College^ Oxford; and Lecturer in Natural 
Science at Tonbridge School, 
New Edition, revised. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Notes on Building Construction. 

Arranged to meet the requirements of the syllabus of the Science and 
Art Department of the Committee of Council on Education, South 
Kensington Museum. Medium 8vo. 

Part I.— FIRST STAGE, or ELEMENTARY COURSE. 

With 325 woodcuts, lar. dd. 

Part II.— COMMENCEMENT OF SECOND STAGE, or AD- 
VANCED COURSE. With 277 woodcuts, loj. dd. 

Part III.— ADVANCED COURSE. ^Nearly Ready, 

Report on the Examination in Building Construction, held by the Science 
AND Art Department, South Kensington, in May, 1873.— "The want of a text-book 
in this subject, arranged in accordance with the published syllabus* and therefore limitinz 
the students and teachers to the prescribed course, has lately been well met by a work 
published by Messrs. Rivingtons, entitled * Notes^ on BttUding CoMstrttctian, arranged 
to meet the requirements of the Syllabus of the Science and Art Department of the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education, South Kensington/ 
yune 18, 1875. (Signed) H. C Seddon, Major, R.E." 

" Something of the sort was very much simple and consecutive manner, advancing 

needed. The whole series when published from rudimental and general statements to 

wiU be a great boon to young students.** those which are comparatively advanced ; 

BuiUUr, it is a thoroughly coherent, self-sustained 

"The text is prepared in an extremely account.** — Athenaum, 
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16 .A YEAR'S BOTANY. 

of all of them open by two dits turned towards the centre of the 
flower. Their stalks have expanded and joined together, so as 
to form a thin sheath round the central column (fig. 1 2). The dust- 
spikes are so variable in length 
in this flower, that it may not bo 
possible to see that one short one 
j,j 12. tJdmes between two long ones, 

Dttst-spikes of gorse {enlarged). though this OUght to be the case. 

The seed-organ is in the form of a longish rounded pod, with 
a curved neck, stretching out beyond the dust-spikes. The top 
of it is sticky, and if you look at a bush of gorse, you will see 
it projecting beyond the keel in most of the fully-blown flowers, 
because the neck has become more curved than in ^g. 12. Cut 
open the pod ; it contains only one cavity (not, as that of the 
wall-flower, two separated by a thin partition), and the grains 
are suspended by short cords from the top 
(fig. 13). These grains may be plainly seen in 
the seed-organ of even a young flower. It is 
evident that the v are the most important part ^^s ^3. 

, , ", .. i.«. Split seed-pod of gor«. 

of the plant, as upon them depends its diffu- 
sion and multiplication. We have already seen how carefully 
their well-being is considered in the matter of their perfection, 
how even insects are pressed into their service for this purpose ! 
Now let us glance again at our flower, and see how wonderfully 
contrivance is heaped upon contrivance for their protection ! 

First (see fig. 10, p. 14), we have the outer covering, so covered 
with hairs, that it is as good for keeping out rain as a waterproof 
cloak ; in the buttercup, when you pressed the bud, it separated 
into five leaves.; here there are five leaves, just the same, but 
'they are so tightly joined that you may press till the whole bud 
i& biBnt without making them separate at all. and when the bud 
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Easy Latin Stories for Beginners. 

With Vocabulary and Notes. Forming a First Latin Reading Book 
for Junior Forms in Schools. 

By G. L. Bennett, M.A., Assistant- Master at Rugby School; 
formerly Scholar of St. john^s College, Cambridge, 

Crown 8vo. 2j. dd, 

{See Specimen Page at the end of this Catalogue^ 

The aim of this book is \o supply easy stories illustrating the elementaxy principles of 
the Simple and Compound sentence. Short selections from the Public School Primer 
(for permission to use which I am indebted to the Rev. Canon Kennedy) are printed at 
the head of the Notes to each Part : explanation of these is left to the master. The 
Geographical and Historical Notes are very brief, as they are intended for boys who are 
not likely to be acquainted with Ancient History. I am greatly indebted to my friend 
Mr. Arthur Sidgwick for most valuable and constant help, and for his kindness in revis- 
ing the whole work. I have silso to thank the Rev. F. D. Morice for corrections in the 
text, and Mr. J. S. Phillpotts, Head Master of Bedford School, for some most useful 
suggestions. Most of these stories are adapted from an old translation of Herodotus by 
Schweighaeuser. — Preface, 

" These stories are various and amusing, 
and the grammatical,' geographical, and 
historical notes on them are, as far as we 
have tested them, careful and judicious." 

Saturday Review. 

** The choice of extracts has been skil- 
fully made, and each is presented with an 
attractive heading. What is even more to 
the purpose, the passages are arranged in 
sections devoted respectively to the illus- 
tration of simple sentences, coihpound 
sentences, adverbial clauses, and substan- 
tive clauses ; and all needful aids to constru- 
ing are supplied in concise notes and a 
well-digested vocabulary. A more attractive 
book for very young Latinists we do not 
remember to have seen." — Scotsman. 



" The stories are necessarily brief, but 
they are such as young students will take 
great interest in. A vocabulary and notes 
are furnished, and altogether Mr. Bennett's 
work Ml ill, we should think, prove a most 
useful one."— Cm? Service Gazette. 

*' We can most cordially recommend 
Mr. Bennett's little book to all who are 
engaged in imparting a knowledge of the 
elements of Latin." 

Liverpool Weekly Albion. 

" Chosen with great judgment ; and the 
happy headings of the various stories, which 
are printed in neat and clear type, are such 
as almost of themselves to induce boys to 
an effort to unravel their meanings." 

Glcisgow Herald. 
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Crown 8vo. On a card, 9^. 

Outlines of Latin Sentence Construc- 
tion. 

By E. D, Mansfield, M.A., Assistant' Master at Clifton College, 

Demy 8vo. On a card, ix. 

Easy Exercises in Latin Prose. 

By Charles Bigg, D.D., Principal of Brighton College. 
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Latin Prose Exercises. 

For Beginners, and Junior Forms of Schools. 
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New Edition. Crown 8vo. 2s, 6d. 

An Elementary Latin Grammar. 

By J. Hamblin Smith, M.A., of Gonville and Caius College^ and 
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Small 8vo. 3J. dd. 
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** He has availed himself of all new light 
and used it sensibly. His grammar follows 
the now recognised scientmc order, whidi 
is also the natural order, of the structure 
of language. A glance at the prefatory 
table of contents and the index will show 
how thoroughly the author grasps his 
subject. The treatment is conscientiously 
lucid, and it is even overloaded with 
examples." — En^^lisk Churchman. 

" Mr. Hamblin Smith's Grammar, in 
spite of much in it that is peculiar, will 
stand examination, and competition too. 
It is well and^ clearly written, and not 
behind the age in any respect." 

Glasgow Herald. 



" The principle of his method is capital, 
and should without doubt be more generally 
adopted. The parrot-like way of learning 
grammar, inasmuch as it does little good, 
and involves nevertheless the expenditure 
of many a weary hour, is highly mjurious; 
whereas, when a knowledge of language is 
acquired on some such system as that 
advocated by Mr. Smith, the study becomes 
at once entertaining and beneficial.*' 

Kxaminer. 

" Is a very successful attempt to combine 
the elementary facts of Latin Grammar 
with the fundamental priricijsles of Latin 
composition." — yohn Bull. 
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A New and Revised Edition. 
By George G. Bradley, D.C.L., Master of University College^ 
Oxford^ and late Head-Master of Marlborough College^ 

8vo. Tutor's Key. [In the Press, 

A First Verse Book. 

Being an Easy Introduction to the Mechanism of the Latin Hexa« 
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By Thomas Kerchever Arnold, M.A. 

Eleventh Edition. i2mo. 2s. Tutor's Key, ij. 

Progressive Exercises in Latin 
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** The best known introduction to the 
study o{ Oynd.."— School Board Chronicle. 

" A student of Ovid's charming pjoetry 
could scarcely find a better introduction to 
his work than in these carefully edited 
pages, with their grammatical notes, and 
their explanations of all obscure allusions 
and difficult constructions of the syntax.** 

Public Opinion, 



*' No better edition of the Eclogues than 
this for school purposes could be wished. 
The notes are numerous, and are adirirably 
adapted to give the pupil an intelligent 
understanding of the numerous obscure 
topographical and other references in the 
text." — Scotsman. 
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we can more thoroughly recommend to 
•ichoolm asters." — A cMemy. 

" A collection of legends calculated to 
prove attractive in respect of their subject- 
matter, while the beautiful Latinity in 
ivhich they are clothed must exert a whole- 
uome influence in the formation of literary 
kaste . . . Ample notes supply illustrative 
information and elucidate grammatical 
lUfficulties." — Scotsman. 

*' The passages selected are short, and 
the story is told by a few introductory 
paragraphs. The notes contain a fund of 



information fully illustrative and explana- 
tory of the text, and solve all real gramma- 
tical difficulties, and obscure allusions to 
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the work is the fund of illustrations it 
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A glance at the book will show that the Editors, remembering how important it is 
that the early training should run on the same lines as the bu'heB studies Ui^t aae tp 
follow, have kept steadily in view it&' preparatory character "nxey- have at die sKpiQ, 
time bestowed much pains on making it as glear and intelligible as possible, whilst they 
have given special prominence to tne laws that regulate the changes of sound. The 
learner's attention b also specially drawn to the Stem-theory, particularly in dealing with 
the various parts of the Verb and their relation to each qther, and in the classification of 
the Irregular Verbs. 

" It only remains for me to add that the book, being already in use here, comes before 
the public not altogether untested by experience, and that it has been subjected to the 
criticism of masters in other schools. 

"At a time of educational change like the present, it is of peculiar inn)ortance that t|itt 
grammatical foundations should be laid firmly a^d surely, and in suc^ a manner th^t 
there shall be no lingering feeling in the mind of the learner that perhaps they are not 
quite sound. This 'Primer' will, as I )>elieve, contribute in some oegree towards 
making this process an easier one for those who have to teach the elements of Greek ; 
and if so, all Schoolmasters will agree that the labour spent upon it by the Editors has 
been well hcstowed.**'^£xtractfrom the Preface. 
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A Short Greek Syntax. 

By the same Editors. 

Elements of Greek Accidence. 

By Evelyn Abbott, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Balliol College, 
Oxford, and late Assistant- Master at Clifton College, 

Crown Svo. 4J. dd. 



"This is an excellent book. The com- 
pilers of elementary Greek Grammars have 
not before, so far as we are aware, made 
full use of the results obtained by the 
labours of philologists during the last 
twenty-five years. Mr. Abbott's great 
merit is that he has ; and a comparison 
between bis book and the R-udinienta of 



the late Dr. Donaldson — a most excellent 
volume for the time at which it was pub- 
lished — ^will show how considerable the 
advance has been ; while a comparison 
with the works in ordinary use, which have 
never attained anything like the standard 
reached by Dr. Donaldson, will really sur- 
prise the teacher." — Athentnmi. 
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DECLENSION OF SUBSTANTIVES. 



2Q. 



SECOND DECLENSION. 
O STEMS. 



Simple. 


Contracted. 


Stem. 


Xoyo, 
speech. 


island. 


?vyo, 

yoke. 


voo, 

m'md. 


bone. 


Sing. 
Noin, 

Voc, 

Ace. 

Gen. 

Dai. 


6 \6yos 
\6y€ 
\6yo» 
\6yov 
XcJy^ 


Tj vrja-qs 
vrja-e 
in^arov 
vria-ov 


TO fwyoj/ 
(vyov 


6 POOS povs 
yo€ pov 

POOP POVV 
POOV POV 

p6(p p^ 


TO oareov oarovp 
oareop oarovp 
otrriop oarovp 
otrreov oarov 
oaritf ooT^ 


Dual 
N.V.A. 

G.D. 


X(fy« 
X&yotp 


vfjam 
vfiaoip 


(vycD 
ivyolv 


POfO PiO 
POOOf POIP 


oartto oar<o 
oareoip ootoIp 


Phir. 

N. V. 

Ace. 
Gen. 

r 


\6yoi 
\6yov^ 
\6y(iiv 
Xoypip 


vrjaoi 

viiaowi 

vria(t>p 

vfiaois 


(vyd 
ivya 

Cvyois 


pool vol 

POOVS V0V5 

p6<dP po)p 

voots POIS 


9 / y *» 

oarea oara 

% * y ^ 

oarea oara 
otrreov 6arS>p 
6arT€0ts darrols 



Examples. 

Simple. — av0p(i)7ro^, ^, man ; o?ko9, 5, house ; fvXov, to, wood. 
CoNTR. — ttXoGs, 6, voyage; Kavovv, to, haskei. 

Ohs. 1. In the neuters, nom., ace, and toe. are always the 
same; and in the plural these cases always end in a. The^ 
contraction of oo-rca into ootS is inregular, cp. 11. 

Ohs. 2. The following words are feminine : — 686<Sfivay; v^cros, 
island; vocnts, disease; 8/>oa'os, dew; o-jtoSos, ashes; ^<^s, 
pebble; a^TreXos, vine; yvdOos, Jaw; rjireipos^ contvMx^\ ^ac^^ 

some others. 
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A First Greek Writer.. 

By Arthur Sidgwick, M.A., Assistant- Master at Rugby School, 
and formerly Fellow of Trinity College^ Cambridge, 

\Jn preparation. 

An Introduction to Greek Prose 

Composition, with Exercises. 

By Arthur Sidgwick, M.A., Assistant-Master at Ru^ School^ 
and formerly Fellow of Trinity College^ Cambridge, 

Crown 8vo. 5j. 

A Key for the use of Tutors only. 5 j. 

{See Specimen Page opposite,) 

clearness with which they are stated make 
them still more invaluable. It is one of the 
most useful books we have seen for a con- 
siderable time on the difficult subject of 
Greek prose composition."— »S'/fl»</«nrf'. 

" One of the best and most useful books 
of its kind that we remember to have seen. 
The 'Notes on Construction and Idiom,' 
which occupy the first xoo pages, are ad- 
mirably clear and suggestive, and useful 
not only for beginners, but for advanced 
scholars and teachers ; while the Exercises 
(175 in number) are well selected and gra- 
duated to suit di£ferent stages of attain- 
ment, with just sufficient assistance at the 
foot of each towards some of the more 
difficult idioms, and a good English-Greek 
vocabularly at the end of the book." 

Guardian, 

** The rules are clear, and abundantly 
illustrated. The exercises are not short 
detached sentences, biit complete tales or 
narratives. The book is, of its kind, the 
best we have ever seen." — Nonconfomtist. 

" Schoolmasters will no longer have the 
excuse of the want of a good book to put 
into the hands of their pupils. . . . The 
notes on idiom are DsrfcicuJany useful." 

7oAn Bull. 



" A most masterly and complete summary 
of the chief rules for writing Greek, and of 
the difficulties which the student will en- 
counter in his task, is the feature of the 
work. In arrangement, in exhaustiveness, 
and in lucidity, it is a model of what such 
a treatise should be. There is no royal road 
to the art of writing Greek prose, or indeed 
to any other art, yet we have seen learners ' 
acquire no inconsiderable skill with a 
celerity that seemed almost magical." 

Spectator. 

" Very few, if any. University can4idates 
for classical honours could fail to derive 
benefit from a careful study of Mr. Sidg- 
wick's notes and lists, which occupy about 
half the book ; so that we anticipate a great 
success for this valuable and novel publica- 
tion." — A thenaum. 

*' Students of all grades, from the fifth 
form to the aspirant after first-class honours, 
will find the work most useful. . . . The 
arrangement is excellent, the ' Notes on 
Construction and Idiom ' are full and clear, 
and the whole volume is redolent of sound 
and elegant scholarship. Its publication 
is a new departure in the teaching of Greek 
composition. " — Examiner. 

** The hints on Greek idiom are not only 
invaluable in themselves, but the order and 
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Forming a Greek Reading Book for the use of Junior Forms in 
Schools. With Notes and Vocabulary. 
-^' FuANCis David Morice, M.A., Assistant-Master at Rugby 
SiT^oo/; and Fellow of QuetiC z Colltgji^ Oxford, 
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trace of anything artificial, except perhaps in the orators : 
and even there the art is shown as much in the extreme 
naturalness of the order as in anything else. 

The considerations therefore that determine the order of 
words are chiefly the following : clearness : emphasis : 
neatness and euphony. 

Clearness is the chief thing. Let the words come out in 
their natural order, but so that there be no ambiguity. In 
a Latin sentence you have to tliink about balance and 
point and marshalling of verbs and so forth : in Greek it 
is best to be not hampered by rules for order, but to strive 
simply to say what you mean, and let it come out in the 
most natural way ; and above all, to be clear. 

An extremely good test for Greek prose composition is 
to leave it for a bit after writing, and then read it all over 
like a new piece. If you are stopped for an instant by not 
seeing the meaning, or are for an instant misled, then be 
sure there is a blemish in the order or clearness of the 
writing. 

A common mistake for beginners to make in Greek 
is to be artijlcial in the arrangement of sentences : tq 
start with some theory, as for example that notion 
(derived from Latin) that all verbs must be at the ends 
of the clauses. And so if they get a sentence to translate 
like this : — 

* He said he would kill aU who did not do what he 
ordered,* 

They will produce the following obscure passage : 

o5to5, otl TrdvTas, ot jxri oirep KeXct/oi bp^ev, &ttokt€Voi, 
i^r]y which is perfectly correct in Grammar, but the orden 
is dreadful, with that heavy sedimeut Qi n^"^"^ ^*^^. ^s^^. 

f/NTRODUCTION TO GrE.E.¥L P ^OS^— '^^^^^ ^"^^^-^ 
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Selections from Lucian. 

With English Notes. 

By Evelyn Abbott, M. A., Fellow and Tutor of Balliol College^ 
Oxford^ and late Assistant- Master at Clifton College, 

Small 8vo. jx. td, 

A lexander the Great in the Punjaub. 

Adapted from Arrian, Book V. An easy Greek Reading Book. 

Edited^ with Notes and a Map^ by the Rev. Charles E. Moberly, 
M.A., Assistant- Master at Rugby School^ and formerly Scholar of 
Balliol College^ Oxford, 

Small 8vo. 2s, 

Stories from Herodotus, 

The Tales of Rhampsinitus and Polycrates, and the Battle of Mara- 
thon and the Alcmseonidae. In Attic Greek, 

Edited by], SuRTEES Phillpotts, M.A., Head- Master of Bedford 
Grammar School; formerly Fellow of New College^ Oxford, 

Crgwn 8vo. is, 6d, 

lophon: an Introduction to the Art 

of Writing Greek Iambic Verses. 

By the Writer of ** Nuces " ani " LucretiUs,** 

Crown 8vQ. 2s, 

The First Greek Book. 

On the plan of Henrys First Latin Book. 
By Thomas Kerchever Arnold, M.A. 

Sixth Edition. i2mQ. 5^. Tutor's Key, is, 6d, 

A Practical Introduction- to Greek 

Accidence, 

By Thomas Kerchever Arnold, M.A. 

Ninth Edition. 8vo. 5^. dd, 

A Practical Introduction to Greek 

Prose Composition, 

jffjy Thomas Kerchever Arnold, M.A. 
Twelfth Edition. 8vo. S^« ^^- T^^t^^^'s Key, js, 6d, 
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RUGBY EDITION 
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ARTHUR SIDGWICK, M.A., 

ASSISTANT-MASTBR AT RUGBY SCHOOL, AND FORMERLY PBLLOW OP 
TRINITY COLLBGB, CAME^IDGB. 

Small 8va* u. 6^. each. 

Aristophanes. 

THE CLOUDS. THE FROGS. THE KNIGHTS. PLUTUS. 

Euripides. 

iphigenia in tauris. the cyclops. ion. 

ELECTRA. ALCESTIS. BACCHiE. HECUBA. 

Recommended in the Guide to the Choice of Classical Books^ by J. B. 
Mayor, M.A., Professor of Classical Literature at King's College, late 
Fellow and Tutor of St. John's College, Cambridge. 



Homers Iliad, 

Edited^ with Notes at the end for the Use of Junior Students ^ by 
Arthur Sidgwick, M.A., Assistant- Master at Rugby School^ and 
formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Books I. and II. forming one Volume, Books III, and IV. forming a 
second Volume. Crown 8vo. [/« preparation. 

Homer for Beginners. 

ILIAD, Books L— III. With English Nbtes. 
By Thomas Kerchever Arnold, M.A. 

Fifth Edition. i2mo. 3J. 6</. 

Homer without a Lexicon^ for Be- 
ginners. 

ILIAD, Book VI. 

Edited, with Notes giving the meanings of all the less common wordSf 
by], StJRTEES PhillpoTts, M.A., Head Master of Bedford Grammar 
Schooln formerly Felloe of New College^ Oxford, 

Small 8vo, 2x. 
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The Iliad of Homer, 




From the Text of Dindorf. With Preface and Notes. 

By S. H. Reynolds, M. A., Fellow and Tutor of Brasenose College^ 
Oxford, 

Books I. — XIL Crown 8vo. 6j. 
Forming a Part of the ^^ Catena Classicorum,^* 

The I Had ^of Homer. 

With English Notes and Grammatical References. 
i5!y Thomas Kerchever Arnold, M.A. 

Fifth Edition. i2mo. I2J. 

A Complete Greek and 

Lexicon for the Poems of Homer and 
the Homeridce. 
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Crown 8vo. 
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Madvigs Syntax of the Greek Lan- 
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Edited by Thomas Kerchever Arnold, M.A. 
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DIVINITY 
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INSTRUCTION 
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JOHN PILKINGTON NORRIS, B.D.< 
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MISCELLANEOUS 

A German Accidence for the Use of 
Schools. 

By J. W. J. Vecqueray, Assistant- Master at Rugby School. 
New Edition, Revised. 4to. y, 6(i. 

First German Exercises. 

Adapted to Vecqueray's ** German Accidence for the Use of Schools.*' 
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Crown 8vo. 2s. 
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Eve, M.A., Head-Master of University College School^ London. 

[In preparation. 

The Campaigns of Napoleon. 

The Text {in French) from M. Thiers* ^^ Histoire de {a Rhjolution 
Frangaise" and ^^Histoire du Consulat et de V Empire, ^^ Edited ^ with 
English Notes y for the use of Schools , by Edward E. Bowen, M.A., 
Master of the Modern Side^ ffarroroj School. 

With Maps. Crown 8vo. 
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Small Svo. 2s, 
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The First German Book. 
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SHALL AND WILL. 

98. In the employment of these words to fonn a future 
tense, we must distinguish the unemphaik from the emphatic 
use. 

In ordinary conversation, when shall and will are merely 
used as signs to mark future events, custom (or, as some say, 
courtesy) has decided that shall is to be used for the first 
person, and will for the second and third persons : thus we say 

I shall go to London to-morrow. 
You will be too late for the train. 
The Queen will leave Windsor to-day. 

But, even in the discourse of common life, when the intention 
marked by the word will^ or the compulsion implied in the word 
shall^ is to be made prominent in even a slight degree, will is 
used with the first person, and shall with the second and third 
persons : 

Falstaff, You must excuse me. Master Robert Shallow. 

Shallow. I will not excuse you : you shall not be excused : 
excuses shall not be admitted. 

99. Next, in the emphatic language of poetry and the higher 
prose, will denotes /r^<f intention. 

Shall denotes strong compulsion^ earnest admonition, firm 
assurance, what must be, what ought to be, what is sure to come 
to pass 

Hence will is often used with the first person : 

I win arise and slay thee with my hands. — Tennyson. 

And for her aake I do rear up her boy, 

And for her sake I will not part with him. — Shakespeare. 

And shcM is often used with the second and third persons : 
[English GbaniWasl— ^» "^^ ^vtvrra.^ 
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EASY LATIN STORIES FOR BEGINNERS. 



PART I. 

I.— THE STORY OF ARION. 

A rion, after travelling abroad^ hires a vessel to take him 

home. 

1. — Arion citharista praeclarus erat. Is diu apud Periandrum 
Corinthiorum regem versatus erat. Turn in Italiam Siciliamque 
navigare ciipivit. Ingentibus opibus ibi comparatis, Corinthum 
redire voliiit. Itaque Tarento, urbe Italiae, profectus est, ubi 
navigium liominum Corinthiorum conduxerat. 

The sailors form a plan to rob and murder him. 

2. — Hi autem eum in mare proiicere constituerunt; pecunia 
cnim potiri cupiebant.- Turn vero Arion consilium intellexit. 
Tristis ad preces confugit. Pecunia omni nautis oblata, vitam 
deprecatus est. Nautae vero precibus y\n non commoti, mortem 
ei statim minati sunt. 

A rion sings a beautiful song, and leaps overboard. 

3. — In has angustias redactus Arion, in puppi stetit, omni 

rnatu suo indutus. Tum unum e carminibus canere incepit. 

Xautae suavi carmine capti e puppi mediam in navem conoessenmt. 

Ule omni omatii indntus, capta cithaxa, caarmew \>eregit* Cantu 

[Easy Latin Stowes— G. "L. "B^^i^'k^'^^ 
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NOTES. ^, 

' -s ■- 

^ PART I. 

SIMPLE SENTENCES, 

Evert Simple Sentence is either : — 

I. A Statement ; as Fsittacus loquitur. The parrot speaks, 
II. A Command or Eequesk ; as Loquere, psittace, SpeaJlc, parrot, 
III. A Question ; as Loquitume psittacus ? Does the parrot speak 'i 

1. apud — *at the court of.* 

Corinth — a town on the isthmus which separates Northern Greeco 
from the Peloponnesus (island of Pelops). — LaJt, Prim, § 101. 

ing^entibus opibus comparatis. — Lai. Prim. § 125. 

Tarentum — now Taranto^ the largest Greek city in Italy, on the gulf 
of the same name. — Lai. Prim, § 121, c. 

2. oblata — ^from offero. ' 

3. redactus — ^fromredigo. 

mediam na^em — * the middle of the ship ; ' so with other adjectives 
of position, as, summus mens — 'the top of the mountain.' 

4. Taenamm — now Cape Matapan, the most southern promontory of 

Greece, 
delatus — from defero. 

5. multum pecuniae — lit, * much of money.* — Lat, Prim, § 131. 
G. Massagetae — a wandering tribe in Central Asia. 

Scythae — ^a people of S.-E. Europe. 

simili Scytharum — short for * like ^se of the S,* 

VtOT,^Lat, Prim, § 119, a. 

Ex equis — * on horseback. * 

ad omnia — *for everytlang.' 

cocta — from coquo. 

7. quisque . . . sepeliunt — ' They bury . . . each in his own.' 

8. ungulis bovinis — * with the hoofs of an ox.' — Lai, Prim, § 115. 
magnitudine. — Lat. Prim. § 116. 

9. The phoenix was said to live five hundred years, and then to kill 

itself by fire, its ashes producing a young one. 
ex intervallo — * after an interval* * 

aliorum . < . aliorum — of some . . . of others. — See 91, note, 
circumlitum — from circumlino. 
magni— *at a high price.' — Lot. Prim. % Vi&, ^» 

[Easy Latin Stotslii.s — G. "L.. ^^-^^ik^^ 
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CLEARCHUS IN COLLUSION WITH CYRUS. [Bk L CH. in. 

Misled by the absence of alluHon to any intention of going against the 
kingf the soldiers applaud, Clearchus* understanding with Cyrus, 

7. TaOra ^tirtv ol 8^ OT/oartSrai, ol t€ axfrov kKUVOv koX ol 
aXXou ravra aKovcaurc^ oTt ov ^ti/** Trapa ^acriXka iropevcardaiy 
€7rQV€(rav irapa 8k iSlcviov /cat Uaaritovos ttXciovs ^ Surx(Xt>oi 
Xa/36vT€S Tct oirXa Kal ret arK€VQ(f>6pfa iOTparomSiva'avTO vapa 
KX€dp\(^. 8. Kv/oos 8c Tovrois^** aTropwv tc icaJ AvTrpvyuicvos 

/XCTCTTC/XTTCTO TOV KAca/OXO^'' O 8J ICVttt ft€V OVK ijdcXs^ Xddp^ 6c 

Twv (TT/oaTMurSv** irkp^Tnav avr$ ayycXov IXcyc 9app€tv cos icara- 
oTTfjcrofieviav rovrtov^'^^ €ts to SIov p^TaTrkpfirGorddi 8' liceXeucv 
avrov avros 8* ovic ?<^ icvai. 9. Mcra 8€ ravra (rvvayaywv 
Tous ^' cavTov arrpariorrai Kal rov^ wpoo'eXBovras avT$ Kal tQv 
aXXfav^^ rov jSovXofuvov IXcfc toioSc* 

Clearchus* second speech, * Plainly the connexion between us and Cy^t 
is broken off; I am ashamed to face him^ for I fear lest he should 
punish my breach of faith. Indeed we had aU bHter look out for some 
way of escape^ for Cyrus is a stent fbe, and hcu a large force en^ 
camped at our sideJ* 

""AvSpes crrparilaraiy rot pkv 8^ Kvpov'* 8/qXov 5t4 ovrcos cx^t 
Trpos ripRs^ Sxnr^p toI 'qp^repa vpos iK€ivov ovt€ yap ^p-fis iKilvov 
cTt (TT/jaTtwTat, €7rc4 yc'^ ov frvv€tr6pMBa avrf , oilrc JKCtvof Iri 
l^/XtV piO-doSoTTlS* OTfc pAvTOi aSMccKr^at*** vopi^€i v<f>* ijfifiv, o^* 
10. (Scrre Kat p€rair€p7ropkvov avrov^ ovk WeXxo^^ iXO^tv^ ro 
p\v ftcytoTOv,"* a«rxvvofi€V09, ore crvvoiZa. €pMVT<^ vrdvra c^cv- 
O-/A6I/0S '*'*'* avTov, hreiTa 8€ #cat 8€8£a>s, prf Xafitav p€ Bikt)v 

€7nOfJ*^^ (5v**'^' VOpi^€L -UTT* €/JtOU T^StKlJcT^at. 11, 'E/«)l oSv So/CCl 

o^x wpa^** ^'*'' €?i/at 1^/jitv ica^cvSctv, ov8* d.pxX€tv 'qpQv aurSv,** 

ttWot PovX€'6€(r9aLy o ri XP^** Trotctv ck tovtcdv. Kal l(u$ ye 

pkvop^v^^^ avrovy crKenTkov^^ poi SoK€l eivai^, oirios dor<f>aX&rTara 

p^vovp^v^^ €t T€ TJ&rj 8oK€t dirtkvaiy ottws ao*<^aA€(rTttTa dinpuev^ 

Acai o7ra)9 ret hnTijSeLa €^op€V dvev yolp rovrtav ovT€ crTpaTrjyov^ 

ovre iSkotov Offtekos ovSiv, 12. '0 8* dvYjp iroXXou*** pkv ol^iof 

f^^Uoy, / cly <f>iXos ^,*" x**^*'^'^*'*"^^ ^^ *\'9p^^"> ^ ^^ TcoW^wi^ -5^ 
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(Chj^f^roa^ox is not the usual Attic form of the aorist of dX^^w, but 
has here the strongest MS. authority. 

7. wopA pao-iXld] To the king's court ; hci^ which would iiilply 
hostility, seems purposely avoided. The effect of the spe^h is plain. 
Clearchus is not personally popukr, but his declaration, that he is not 
going this long march inland in a strange country, at once brings over 
V)me even of Xenias* men, who probably knew what the march was. 
Xip. i. I. 2. 

8. Tofrwv] Neuter ; that things would right themselves. 

9. tA |Uv 8^ Ki>po«] Cynii* relations to us must vary with onr relation 
to him. Note the cleverness with which the different points in this speech 
are put : — I. Of course our pay ceases, and we are thrown on our own 
resources : 2. we are thtf aggressors ; I cannot face Cyrus, because I know 
I am treating him shabbily : 3. we shall require all out vigikiice to guard 
our own safety : 4. we cannot neglect the strong force which Cyrus has, 
and which is sufficient to crush us, for he will be no relenting foe^ if foe 
we make him, and he id close at our doors^ 

11. <1Stj] At once. 
Toihrttv] i,e. tQp irvnfiiUap, 

12. ^xOp^s] Note the difference between ix^phs and woKifuos. A 
man may be at war with you without any personal feeling of enmity, but 
he, if he be your foe, Will be a bitter and unrelenting one. Kriiger 
quotes appropriately Curtius vii. 10. 8 : * IIH nimquam sc inimuos ei, 
sed bello lacessitos hostes fuisse, respondent.' 

13. & fyCTVoto-Kov] Like the yv<A>/jt.riP iiwo4>abieff$ai of the Athenian 
assembly. 

yv^^r\il Consent 

14. cts tk 8fj ctvf] * One went so far as to say.' 

•il hk &7opd ic.r.X.] It is this that gives point to the recommendation to 
buy provisions ; it reminds them that they could not even get them with- 
out Cyrus* permission. 

Sid (|>iX£as rfjs X^^^l ^ote that ^Odas is predicate. The presence of 
a guide from Cyrus might secure their being unmolested. 

«Sif iroXXovs Jc.r.X.] Another insidious hint of danger. 

It was the Greeks mainly who had plundered the coimtry in reprisals for 
the loss of their comrades. 

/ 15. ^ 8c] i,e. Iica^rof $i Xtyiru ^ The construction is chatiged f)tom 
C)s weurdfjieyoyf and a general positive word is imderstood from the negative 

fJI.7]8€ls, 

16. ficnrcp ic.r.X.] As if Cyrus -wouYd Tio\.>««a\.V\^'^\^'«»X-^^'^'«^^^'^^ 
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ATTRIBUTIVE EXPRESSIONS. 



Note 3. — The ObjectiYe Genitiye in Latin, denoting the 
object of an action implied in the noun that it qualifies, is often 
used in phrases where in English we use the Prepositions /or, 
abcmt^ from, 

English. Latin. 

Besentment /or a wrong. Dolor injuriae. 

Escape /rom danger. Fuga periculi. 

A craving /or gain. Fames lucri. 

Sleep is a refuge from all toils. Bomnus est perfugium omnium 

laborum. 
Anxiety ahofid the body. Cura corporis. 

NoTB 4. — The Attributive Adjective is used in Latin in many 
cases where we use Prepositions, such as of m, against; thus — 

Mens summus, the top of the mountain. 

Sullanus exercitus, the army of Sulla. 

Media aestas, the middle of the summer. 

Bellum Africanum, the war in Africa. 

Bellum Mithridatioum, the war against Mithridates. 

Beliqua Graecia, the rest of Ghreece. 

Italia tota, the whole of Italy. 

Note 6. — Observe carefully the following distinctions : — 

Latin. English. 

XJrbs Eoma. The city of Bome. 

Sardinia insula. The island of Sardinia. 

Civis Bomanus. A citizen of Bome. 

Civis Atheniensls. A citizen of Athens. 

Graecus homo. A Greek. 

Homo Bomanus. A Boman. 

Vir patricius. A patri6ian. 

Note 6. — The Objective Genitive follows many adjectives in 
Latin to express the object of desire, knowledge, etc., implied in 
tlie adjective ; thua — 

[Kl.emkntab,y Latin Grxmmk^— "J. K. ^\iiviu.\ 
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